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RES na 
Former mayor to start 
anew in Florida 


PLAINFIELD—In order to 
escape the blemish of an FBI inves- 
tig 


of his administration, former Plain- 
field mayor Mark Fury has 
announced his plans to move to 
Florida. 

In the 21 months since FBI 
agents served subpoenas on the city 
demanding financial and personnel 
records dating back to when Fury 
took office, there is little evidence 
of an on-going investigation. “ It is 
so unfortunate that in this modern 
age of information, that old-fash- 
toned rumor, lying and innuendo 

an be so persuasive,” he said. 
"Now, life begins and I leave all 
this...behind.” 


Two not guilty in 
Texaco case 


NEW YORK—Two former 
executives of Texaco, Inc. who had 
been taped discussing the destruc- 
tion of documents demanded in a 
racial discrimination lawsuit 
against the company were found 
not guilty on charges they tried to 
obstruct justice. 

Federal prosecutors brought 
charges, contending that Robert 
Ulrich and Richard. wall had 
violated “due administration of jus- 
tice” and had acted with “corrupt 
intent” to destroy evidence. Bari- 
Ellen Roberts, one of the lead 
plaintiffs in the race-discrimination 
‘suit, had no comment on the ver- 
dict. 


Labor Secretary 
Herman is focus of 
probe 


‘WASHINGTON—Attomey 

General Janet Reno yesterday asked 
for an independent council to 
investigate whether Labor Secretary 
Alexis Herman engaged in influ- 
ence peddling or solicited more 
than $250,000 in illegal campaign 
contributions. 

I am obviously very disappoint- 
ed and extremely baffled by this 
decision today,” Herman told 
reporters outside the Labor Depart- 
ment. She said the allegations 
“have been false from the very 
beginning” and insisted she will not 
Jet them distract her from her job. 


OJ TV movie will only 
include his “presence” 


LOS ANGELES—A TV movie 
about the O.J. Simpson murder trial 
will feature all of the major figures 
in the landmark criminal case 
except one—Simpson himself. 

wrence Schiller, who Co- 
authored “American Tragedy: The 
Uncensored Story of the Simpson 
fense” with James Willweith, 
said the Simpson character will be 
“a presence” in the film but will 
not be depicted by an actor. 
Schiller’s book is the basis for the 
screenplay. “This is a film about 
attorneys dealing with evidence and 
the real process that goes on behind 
the scenes,” he said 


Black cops protest turnpike shooting 


By Deepti Hajela 
Associated Press Writer 


RIDGEFIELD (AP)— Represen- 
tatives of a black law enforcement 
group said state troopers were making 
it unsafe for people of color to travel 
the state’s highways, and called for 
federal intervention in the wake of last 
month’s shooting of minority men by 
troopers on the New Jersey Tumpike. 

About 10 members of 100 Blacks 
in Law Enforcement, a New York- 
based group, rode a caravan of eight 
vehicles Sunday from New York to 
the Vince Lombardi Service Area on 


the New Jersey Tumpike. 
‘Adams, one of the group’s 


co-founders, said the turnpike incident ~ safe on the roads,” 


was a case of racial profiling,” in 
which where the men were stopped | 
because of their skin color. 

“We're calling on U.S. Attorney 
General Janet Reno to stop having a 
blind eye to these forms of attack,” he 
said. “She must step in and ensure that 


the highways of our nation do not turn — 
i two colleagues from the O.J. Simpson 


back to the era in which people of 
color could not safely drive through 
this country.” 


ety of Long Branch. 

“We have children we want to feel 
said Thomas 
Armour, one of the drivers. “I'd like to 
think they are protected by law 
“enforcement, not targeted by it.” 

A spokesman for the state police 
did not immediately retum messages 


“from The Associated Press on Sunday 


seeking comment. 
Attomey Johnnie Cochran and 


defense team have agreed to represent 
three men wounded in the turnpike 


Adams’ group was joined by six | incident in a civil action, which has 
cars from the African American Soci- i not yet been filed. 


State police said the two white 
troopers—James Kenna, 27, and John 
Hogan, 28—opened fire on the Dodge 
Caravan carrying three black men and 
a Hispanic man from the New York 
area when the vehicle backed up 
toward the officers after a traffic stop 
on April 23. Three of the van’s pas- 
sengers were wounded; two remain 
hospitalized. 

At issue in the case is whether the 
troopers stopped the van legally and 
whether they had sufficient reason to 
believe their lives were in danger 
before opening fire. 

In a related incident, the Black 


Ministers Council of New Jersey 
recently demanded that the State 
police halt alleged profile stops and 
attempt to recruit more minority 
troopers. At a recent press conference, 
Reverend Caleb Oates, pastor of 
Bethany Baptist church and president 
of the 300 member organization 
requested a meeting with Attorney 
General Peter Verniero and called for 
a grand jury probe of this recent 
shooting. “We are calling for a thor- 
ough investigation, not just the hit- 
and-miss kind when so many weeks 
pass and it is soon forgotten,” he said. 


City News ‘100’ honored 
at third annual gāla 


By Avery Grant 


NEWARK—Amidst the elegance 
of the Newark Airport Marriott, there 
were 100 shining stars of service to 
New Jersey’s urban communities. 
Over 700 attended the third annual 
celebration of the CITY NEWS 100 
Most Influential honoring individuals, 
organizations and corporations that 
are making significant contributions 
to the progress of black people and to 
New Jersey’s urban communities. 

In their welcoming remarks, Dr. 
Henry and Jan Johnson, principals of 
City News Publishing Company, 
highlighted that the honorees come 
from throughout the State and are par- 
ticipants in their own way in making a 
difference in their communities or for 
communities served through their 
companies. 

Jan Johnson, said, “I thought that 
it would be very difficult to find 100 
honorees for our third celebration, but 
it has been easy because there are so 
many deserving of this recognition 

This year's special honorees for 
outstanding achievements were, Jane 
Kenney, New Jersey Commissioner of 
Community Affairs; Paula Madison, 
Vice President/News Director for 
NBC-TV Channel 4; and C. Vivian 
Stringer, Rutgers University Women’s 
Basketball Head Coach. 

In her acceptance remarks, Paula 
Madison, told the very diverse audi- 
ence, “I am a product of Harlem, lived 
on hard welfare, and the only people 
that looked like me on television, 
then, had their head down and were 
usually handcuffed, but here I am 
today in charge of television news for 
New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut.” Continuing, he said, “It is true 
that the news media brings the sensa- 
tional, but I have told my staff that we 
must bring news that we want our own 
families to see—fine, decent news!” 
In accepting the award, Madison said, 
“This award will remind me that the 
reason God put me here was to be the 
voice to bring you the news that we 
can share together.” 

The event’s theme was “Partner- 
ing To Build A Better Community.” 
“One of the most important challenges 
before us as a State and Nation is to 
rebuild our urban communities,” 
remarked Henry Johnson, “we estab- 
lished the City News 100 Most Influ- 
ential event to create new energy, 
bringing people together for a com- 
mon cause “ 

Special honoree Jane Kenney, 


‘City Nev News Publis Publisher Dr. Henly Johnson 


said, “I am inspired by the trust that 
Governor Whitman has placed in me 
to implement her vision for rebuildin, 
and revitalizing New Jersey's cities.” 
Remarking on the cooperative com- 
munity efforts, she said, “I am 
inspired by the faith people show 
when faced by insurmountable odds. 
they work tirelessly to make their 
neighborhoods better for themsel 
and their families.” 

Greeted by a thunderous applause 
from a standing audience, 1998 “Big 
East” Coach of the Year, C. Vivian 
Stringer. said, “I am happy to be here 
to spend the evening with the peopie 
of New Jersey” The Rutgers 
Women’s Basketball Head Coach 
continued, “The Good Lord has given 
me the opportunity to work with 16 to 
22 young women, but it is not just 
about basketball. It is about succeed- 
ing in life.” Complimenting the John- 
son on the event, she said, “So many 
people have dreams but very few fol- 
low through to succeed.” 

In his welcoming remarks, Dr 
Johnson gave credit for the idea, and 
for being the driving force to bring it 
to reality, to his wife Jan. She said that 


th 100 = Influential honoree, 


fd coven Bes vis idea afer attending 


opment Group of Dunn & Bradstreet, 
ang. Ai Kosppe, Senior Vice President 
of Corporate Services and External 
Affairs greeted the audience 

During the reception prior to the 
ceremony in the Grand Baliroom, the 
honofees, guests and attendees feasted 
a lavish spread of seafood, meats, 
fowl, pasta and a variety of hors 
d'oeuvres and fancy pastries. Rece 
tion entertainment was provided by 
the Sherry Winston ensemble 

A special highlight of this year’s 
affair, was the celebration of “Fifteen 
Yeats of the Family Business.”. This 
was a dazzling personal and video 
presentation of the history of the fam- 
ily's publishing business, by the John- 
son's and their daughters Jill and Jere- 
mee Johnson, and their son, Henry 
“C.J” Johnson, Jr. They recalled stari- 


continued on page two 


CBC calls for public health 
emergency against AIDS 


WASHINGTON—Congress- 
woman Maxine Waters, Chair of the 
Congressional Black Caucus (CBC) 
and CBC Members, alarmed at the 
a of increase of HIV/AIDS in the 


Upsala College to be 
renovated for new high 
school 


EAST ORANGE—The former 
campus of Upsala College will be 
the new home of East Orange High 
School, East Orange Superinten- 
dent of Schools John Howard 
recently announced. 

Sixty-five million dollars 
secured through a lease deal will be 
used towards the first phase of ren- 
ovation. The funding will also 
include the conversion of the cur- 
Tent East Orange High into two ele- 
mentary school, and the transfor- 
mation of Clifford J. Scott High 
into a freshman annex, Classroom 
‘space will also be added to several 
of the town's elementary schools 


lack called for Secretary 
om Shalala to declare a ‘public 
health emergency” to eliminate 
HIV/AIDS crisis in the African Amer- 
ican community 

“According to the Kaiser Family 
Foundation, blacks now represent 35 
percent of all reported cases and 43 
percent of new cases, even though 
African Americans comprise only 12 
percent of the population. The annual 
AIDS case rate for African American 
men is six times that of white men and 
for African American women it is 16 
times that of white women. AIDS is 
now the leading cause of death among 
African Americans, age 25 to 44,” 
stated Rep. Waters. 

“Today, the CBC brought togeth- 
er over 20 public health workers, 
AIDS activists and representatives 
from all over the country, including 


Department of Health and Human 


“com 


Secretary, Cong, Maxine Waters 
Donna Sha- 
lala, to declare HIV/AIDS a pubiic 
health emergency in this country. We 
also identified the following problems | 
in the AIDS healthcare delivery sys- 
tem that ee the ability to ade- 
quately address the cri 

‘There is a need to integrate sub- 
stance abuse treatment with HIV pre 
vention and care; 

There currently is no strate; 

deal with HIV infected prison popu 


T geted towards them. 


tions either inside of prison or after 
they are discharged 

‘The resources are not connected 
With the epidemic. There needs to be 
fechhical assistance and a reform of 
the planning process that the funding 
follows the epidemic. 
ere is a need to spearhead a 
hensive strategy to engage our 
leadetship and the federal government 
to corbat anti-gay bias 

Aivican American women and 


“ehildre make up the fastest growing 


AIDS/ caseload. AIDS/HIV 
“Fesources and strategies must be tar- 


Thert is an absence of healthcare 


professionals and researchers with an 


interest and commitment to serve 
African American communities. 
“This is only the beginning of our 
efforts,” stated Rep. Waters. “Enough 
is enough. We must exert the political 
will necessary to take on HIV/AIDS 
in those communities where it is 
reaching epidemic proportions. This 
is a national crisis. We will not rest 
‘until the crisis is acknowledged and 
‘Strategies and resources are directed 
eliminate it.” 


Witnesses say van 
speed critical to case 


NEWARK (AP)—A witness to a 
controversial incident in which two 
state troopers shot at four men in a 
van said the van was traveling very 
slowly when the troopers opened fire, 
according to the witness’ attorney. 

The van’s speed could be an 
important factor as a grand jury 
weighs whether the troopers were jus- 
tified in resorting to deadly force. 

Authorities said the van rolled 
backwards after the troopers stopped 
it for speeding, striking one officer 
and prompting the other trooper to 
fire two shots. 

An attorney for one of the injured 
men has said the damage to the police 
cruiser suggested the van rolled back- 
wards slowly. 

The witness’ account deals with 
the speed of the van after it rolled 
backwards into the highway, struck 
their Honda Accord, then moved for- 
ward again toward police, prompting 
the troopers to fire nine more shots. 

Eric Jusino, 20, of West Orange, 
and Heather Hendrickson, 22, of Roe- 
Bing were driving south on the New 
Jersey Turnpike in Miss Hendrick- 
son's Honda Accord when the van 
unexpectedly backed off the shoulder 
and struck their vehicle, their attorney, 
Jeff Sponder, told The Star-Ledger of 
Newark for Saturday's editions. The 
van bumped the right side of their car, 
pushing it into the concrete divider, 
Sponder said. 

Jusino and Miss Hendrickson, 
who were not injured, got out of their 
car, and Jusino crossed the road to 
speak to the officers while the van 
was moving toward them, Sponder 

said. 


“The van is moving very, very 
aan Sponder said. 

Jusino retreated back to his car 
when he saw the troopers had their 
weapons out, Sponder said. He then 


heard a shot, Sponder said. 

State police said the two white 
troopers—James Kenna, 27, and John 
Hogan, 28—opened fire on the Dodge 
Caravan carrying three black men and 
a Hispanic man from the New York 
area when the vehicle backed up 
toward the officers. 

State police said the van clipped 
Hogan, then struck the troopers’ 
patrol car and the Honda. Kenna fired 
two shots when Hogan went down, 
and both officers fired when the van 
began moving forward. At least 11 
rounds were fired, investigators said. 
Three of the van’s passengers were 
wounded; two remain hospitalized. 

At issue in the case is whether the 
troopers stopped the van legally and 
whether they had sufficient reason to 
believe their lives were in danger 
before opening fire. 

Meanwhile, attorney Johnnie 
Cochran and two colleagues from the 
O.J. Simpson defense team have 
agreed to represent three of the four 
men in a civil action, which has not 
yet been filed. Cochran said the inci- 
dent was a case of “racial profiling, 
in which where the men were stopped 
because of their skin color 

On Saturday, the Rey. Al Sharp- 
ton announced plans for a “Freedom 
Motorcade,” a rally and prayer vigil 
in support of the men. 

Sharpton said participants will 
drive down the turnpike Saturday, 
May 16, starting from the George 
Washington Bridge and winding up at 
the site of the shooting incident near 
Exit 7A, Sharpton said. 

The trip will total about 60 miles. 

Sharpton called on Gov. Christie 
Whitman “to deal with profiling on 
the tumpike. We want a society where 
everyone is treated the same way on 
the tumpike.” 


James and 


Bost re 


By gr. mattox 


Both Newark mayor Sharpe James 
and Irvington mayor Sara Bost will be 
spending four more years in their 
respective positions, governing munici- 
palities with shared borders and similar 


‘The leader of the state’s largest city 
easily won reelection to a fourth term in 
the recent Tuesday election. Despite a 
low voter turnout, Sharpe James greatly 
outdistanced his opposition to a clear 
victory. With virtually all districts 
reporting, he received 23,402 votes 


This. fourth term mane feral 
win ties James 

with the record of his predecessor and 
first black mayor of Newark, Kenneth 
Gibson. 

Although its an undisputed win for 
James, election results are not so clear 
for many of the city council seats. 
Incomplete voting results in the at-Large 
‘council seats require a runoff among the 
eight top candidates for this position. In 
addition to the incumbents Donald 
Tucker, Gayle Chaneyfield-Jenkins and 
Luis Quintana, they are: Ras Baraka, 

Bessie Walker, Debroah Kim Thomp- 
son-Gaddy, Dwayne Warren and Mar- 
itza Falu. 

There will also be a runoff election 
in Newark’s West Ward, where Ronald 
Rice gave up his seat to run for mayor. 
The contest will be between Essex 
County College Professor Mamie 
Bridgeforth and former schools public 
relations assistant Patricia Bradford. The 


elected 


contest for the Central Ward seat was the 
biggest surprise; George Branch, who is 
currently seeking a fourth term, will face 
a runoff with first-time candidate Cory 
Booker. Booker, a graduate of Yale and 
Stanford who moved into the city two 
years ago. Mayor James observes that 
Branch could be victimized by the suc- 
cess of his work with new housing in the 
Central Ward. “He is actually bringing 
new people into his ward who have no 
allegiance to any candidate,” James said. 

In Irvington 

Ina field full of candidates, incum- 
bent Sara Bost gained a narrow victory 
to gain her a second term in the mayors 
office. Bost won by just 105 votes over 
her closest opposition D. Bilal Beasley. “ 
I feel a lot of gratitude for the people of 


Councilman-at- Sarah Bost 
'ouncil 


President will end on July 1 

North Ward Councilman David 
Lyons, who came in third in the mayoral 
race, will resume his council position. 
Lawyer and community activist James 
Waller, who had the support of the 
towns block association coalition, and 
businessman Randy Hockaday came in 
forth and fifth, respectively. 

South Ward Councilperson Lebby 
Jones ran for and won the at-Large posi- 
tion necessitating a special election to 
fill her former position. She now joins 
Wayne Smith, and Sandra Harte as an 
Councilperson-at-Large 


City News 2 


b 
PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20- 


PLAINFIELD—Applications for 
Plainfield’s 1998 SYETP summer 
youth jobs program will be available 
through June 10th. This program is for 
ages 14-21 only. Call Patti Boone at 
Pifd, Action Services 908-753-3518. 


THURSDAY. MAY 21 


JERSEY CITY—Come share a discus- 
sion on “Health, Success and Social 
Change" at 7 p.m. at the Miller Branch 
Library. 201-547-6907. 


OAKHURST—The Board of Directors 
of Family and Children’s Service 
invites you to attend its 87th Annual 
Meeting and reception from 5:30 p.m 
to 7 p.m. at the Family Children’s 
Service center. 732-531-9111, ext 
303. 


GARWOOD—“Encouraging Our 
Daughters in Math and Sciences” will 
be presented by Tena Wright at the 
Westfield Municipal Bidg. at 7:30 p.m. 
908-232-5787. 


BERKELEY HEIGHTS—The Volunteer 
Guild of RUNNELS Specialized 
Hospital of Union Courity will hold its 
monthly product sale featuring 14K 
gold and sterling silver chains and 
more from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., in the Multi- 
Purpose Room of the facility. 908-771- 
5848. 


FRIDAY, MAY 22 


NEWARK—The African American 
Heritage Parade and Festival kicks off 
with a concert by the superstar 
Caribbean reggae band Pantasia at 6 
p.m. in Weequahic Park. 973-923-6794 


GRIGGSTOWN—The Plainfield Area 
Ebony Police Association will have its 
3rd Annual Golf Tournament starting at 
8 a.m. at the Bunker Hill Golf Club. 
908-359-6335. 


SATURDAY, MAY 23 


PLAINFIELD—Donald Williams’ 13th 
Annual Antique and Custom Car Show 
will be held from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
West Front Street. Don’t miss it! 908- 
752-2431. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The NJ State 
Bar Foundation will present a free pub- 
lic seminar on wills and estate plan- 
ning from 7 to 9 p.m. at the NJ Law 
Center. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28 


NEW BRUNSWICK—A free, public 
conference on “Seniors in the 21st 
Century” will be featured in recognition 
of Senior Citizens Law Day from 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m. at the NJ Law Center (off 


'yders Lane). For more info, call 1- 
800-FREE-LAW. 


NEW YORK—The Whitney Museum 
presents “Unknown Terrain,” the first 
major New York exhibition of Andrew 
Wyeth's work. For more info, call 212- 
570-3633. 


SCOTCH PLAINS—'How to Deal with 
Oppositional Behavior: What to do 
when your child refuses” will be the 
topic of a program sponsored by the 
Mothers’ Center of Central New Jersey 
at 8 p.m. at the Scotch Plains Library. 


FRIDAY, MAY 31 


MONTCLAIR—Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Inc's Montclair chapter, is 
sponsoring a Walk-A-Thon for Sickle 
Cell Disease at 11 a.m. in Nishuane 
Park on the comer of Cedar Avenue 
and High Street in Montclair. 973-325- 
6388. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13TH 


NEW: YORK—The 22nd annual 
American Crafts festival at Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts through 
June 14th. For more info, call 973-746- 
0091 


MONDAY, JUNE 22 


PLAINFIELD—The Plainfield . Area 
YMCA ‘has begun registration for The 
Summer Fun Club which runs through 
August 21st. Campers report to the Y, 
518 Watchung Ave., Mon. - Fri. at 7:30 
a.m. and can be picked up at 5:30 
promptly. 908-756-6060. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The New 
Brunswick NAACP area branch 25th 
Annual Freedom Fund Dinner will be 
held at the Hyatt Regency Hotel at 
6:30 p.m. 732-422-8535. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27 


PISCATAWAY—Circle Players host 
Community Theater Cruise to The 
Caribbean via Royal Caribbean Cruise 
Lines through July 4th. For more info, 
call 732-968-7555. 


MONDAY, JUNE 29 


TRENTON—The ` Thomas C. 
Streckewald Memorial Golf Classic of 
the Thomas Edison State College 
Foundation will be held at 11:30 a.m. at 
the Trenton Country Club. For more 
info, call 609-984-4839. 


FRIDAY, JULY 10 


NEW YORK—The 1998 Mobil African 
American Women on Tour will be in 
New York for a Black women’s empow- 
erment conference. For location and 
time, please call 619-560-2770. 


Send events to: CN Community Calendar, P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 or FAX to: 908-753-1036 


watch the Al 
the New Jersey 


You're never too young or too old 


merican Revolution unfold and culture come alive at 
Performing Arts Center..all in the same day. 


Find out today why we say, New Jersey and You...Perfect Together 
For your FREE Travel Guide, call 1-800JERSEY-7, ext. 8036, 
or visit our Web site at www:state.nj.us/travel. 


Blacks In E 
John Smith 


NEWARK—In the April 8 
issue, a story regarding 
the election of John R 
Smith to the National 
Bond (a1 oiisckaaaey 

rican 
Association, of Blache 


Electric 
(PSE&G) Company, 

is a national 
Reael energy 
professionals founded 


and dedicated tof 
ensure the 
African Americans and 
minorities into the dis- 
cussion and develo} 
ment of energy poli- 
cies, research and 
development technolo- 
gies and environmental 
issues in the United 
States. 

ne 


Special Honoree Jane Kenney, N 
Affairs, with Dr. Henry Johnson, p 


i 


N j 


to discover the magic of New Jersey. And 


to explore and dozens of reasons to come back...again and again. 


You'll love our sparkling beaches, Victorian Cape May, and the thrill of Atlantic City: We've 
safari parks, and parks to camp in under the stars. You can even 


sher of City News 


nergy elect 
to board 


Jersey Commissioner of Community 


Continued from page 1 


ing with the Plainfield-based newspaper, 
Plainfield Today, and expanding it into 
the current City News, along with their 
other publications, Minority Business 
Journdl and Minority Business-to- 
Busingss Directory; and the YES— 
Youth Exited about Success publication 
and prbgram. 
The honorees were selected from a 
wide mange of endeavors of civil rights, 
corpofate community involvement, 
| community service, community devel- 
| opment, economic development, educa- 
| tion, pblitics, law & government, minor- 
ity business enterprise, religion, health, 
| science & technology, entertainment and 
} sports, and media, arts & culture. 
Platinum Corporate Presenters 
| Awards, recognizing their financial and 
onal mmitments to the urban 
communities, were given to AT&T, Bell 
Atlantic, Chase Manhattan Bank, and 
Fleet bank. 

Charlene Brown, Vice President for 
Corporate Affairs received the award for 
AT&T. In an interview afterwards she 
commented, “It was just a wonderful 
[celebration honoring our community 
support and recognizing the spirit of our 
community.” As a human interest note, 
Maurice Brown, received the award for 
Bell Atlantic, and he tieghi 
referred to his sister Charlen 


awards for Chase Bank and Fleet Bank, 
respectively. 
The 100 Most Influential of 1998 in 


May 20-May 26,1998 


Heritage Parade holds 
appreciation awards 


MOR- Te African American heritage Parade Committee recently held 


an Appr 


‘Awards ceremony at new Jersey Performing Arts Center 


to kick “ott its 20th Anniversary of the African American heritage 


Parade/Festi 
Community Sei 
Healthcare Systems Health PI 


Accepting an award foi 
ice was Karen L. Clark, at center, chairperson of managed 


rate Contribution and 


Jersey (MHS). Pictured with Ms. 


Ne 
Clark are Donald Bernard, Sr., Chairman of the Parade Committee; and 


Howard Scot, EMCO PI: 


ic. The 


Parade/Cultural Festival will be held on 
Friday, May 22-25 at Weequahic Park in Newark, 


is a community-ori- 


ented managed health care company serving Medicaid recipients in the 


State of New Jersey. 


Al Koeppe, senior vice-president, 
PSE&G, gave remarks. PSE&G was 
co-sponsor of the event. 


similar areas of service, were introduced 
to the audience through a video vignette 
of their personal achievements and con- 
tribution, and were then asked to stand 
and were applauded by the audience. 

Tt was clearly evident in interviews 
after the ceremony that the honorees 
were quite humbled by, and deeply 
appreciative of the recognition. Aubrey 
Lewis, Chairman of the Board of The 
Sports Hall of Fame, said, “I am honored 
and I don’t deserve to be here, but I cer- 
tainly appreciate this recognition.” 
Similarly, Dr. Velvet G. Miller, Deputy 
Commissioner of the New Jersey State 
Department of Human Services, 
remarked, “I am tickled, humbled and 
honored, and don’t know what to say, 
but itis nice to be honored by your own 


ry day brings new adventures 


ement parks, 


AN URGENT MESSAGE! 


NO LUCK IN YOUR SEARCH FOR HOUSING? 


Feel You’ve Been Discriminated Against 
Because You Are: 
Black 


Hispanic 
Other Minority 


eA Single Parent 


°Or Handicapped 


CONTACT: 


Fair Housing Council of Northern New Jersey 
131 Main Street 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 


(201) 489-3552 
or 
1 (800) 630-8081 
(Non-profit) 


d 
United Way 
ot Bergan County 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Johnson present special honoree Paula Madison, Vice 
President/News Director for NBC 4, with plaque. 


Honoree Ron Wesson, vice presi- 
dent, Dun and Bradstreet, gave 
remarks for co-sponsor D&B | 
for these reasons.” Ronald Burton, a 
New Jersey Sports and Exposition 
Authority commissioner, and Vice 
President, Dun and Bradstreet, said, 
“The partnering between public and pri- 
vate benefits both, and I always have 
tried to help on both sides in both par- 
ties.” ' 
Dr. Johnson in summarizing thè 
event, said, “The most important aspect 
of the award festivities is that we create 
an atmosphere that supports a sense of 
collaboration among individuals who 
share similar goals, to foster the progress 
of black people and to help rebuild New 
Jersey's urban Communities 
Concluding he remarked, “It is for this 
reason that we are proud of all the peo: 
ple who have joined in this partnership 
to stimulate renewed interest in ouf 
cities. 


Many of the 1996 and 1997 hon: 
orees attended and congratulated ang 
shared this special occasion with this 
year’s recipients. Hamilton Bowser 
president of Evanbow Construction 
Company and Carl Brooks, GPU Senior 
Vice President for Finance, both 1996 
honorees, agreed that this is a marvelous 
effort and commended the Johnson’s on 
their commitment and dedication. 

In addition to the corporate co: 
hosts, Dunn & Bradstreet and PSE&G, 
the Awards Ceremony was sponsored by 
ATST, Bell Atlantic, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Fleet Bank, CoreStates Bank, 
GPO Energy/Hoechst Marion Roussel, 
Prudential, MetLife, Summit Bank, 
Saint Bamabas Health Care System, 
Continental Airlines, Schering-Plough, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield of New Jersey, 
CABLEVISION, Radio Stations WLIB 
. Bally’s Park Place, 
Bestfoods Inc., Deloitte &Touche, LLP. 
PNC Bank, United National Bank 
Anheuser-Busch Newark Brewery, 
Brantley Brothers Moving & Storage, 
City National bank, David Leret 
Associates, Investors Savings Bank; 
Pepsi Cola Company, Selective Staffing 
New York New Jersey, Time Warner, 
and University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey. i 


NATION. 


TERNATIONAL 
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DR. CLARKE SURVIVES 
DAUGHTER'S TAKEOVER 


NEW YORK (NNPA) — A peti- 
tion brought by Nzingha Clarke, the| 
33-year-old daughter of eminent his- 
torian Dr. John Henrik Clarke, has 
[been dismissed by the Supreme Court] 
lof the State of New York. 

Nzingha Clarke had sought to} 
have the court appoint an individual 
to take over the “personal needs and| 
property management guardian for 
Dr. Clarke,” who is cited in her peti- 
a as “an alleged incapacitated per- 


K only did Supreme Court} 
Judge Stanley Sklar throw out the} 
petition, but he went on to praise Dr. 
Clarke, 83, his wife Sybil Williams-| 
Clarke and their supporters whol 
filled the court. 


GM NOW PLANS TO 
INVESTIGATE 
DISCRIMINATION 


DETROIT—General Motors is] 
conducting an internal probe of its 
Minority Dealer 
Program, spokespersons for the| 
world’s largest corporation have con- 
firmed. 

GM has also replaced the long- 
time head of the Minority Program in| 
the wake of this internal probe. 
Widespread allegations of sys- 
temic discrimination against partici- 
pants in the Minority Program| 
prompted this. previously secret inter- 
nal probe, GM spokespersons said. 
GM initiated the Minority Dealer] 
Program 25 years ago to increase thej 
number of minority owned automo- 
bile dealerships. Yet currently, Blacks} 
lown 1.3 percent of GM’s 8,000-plus| 
auto dealerships nationwide. 

“The entire Program is involved] 
lin this review,” GM spokesperson) 
Marsha McGee said last week. 
“When allegations are made, wel 
take them very seriously,” McGee| 
added. “Any company would be| 
remiss not to examine things said 
about it. I hate to think that allega- 
tions of race discrimination would] 
[not be examined.” 


| JUDGE DISMISSES SUIT 
‘| AGAINST DETROIT FREE 
J| PRESS 


DETROIT (AP)—A federali 
judge has dismissed a $100 million) 
lawsuit filed against the Detroit Free! 
Press by a suspended judge accused] 
lof making racial.slurs in,taped con- 
Wersations. 

The tapes were released inl 
[February 1997 by Wayne County 
(Circuit Court Judge Andrea Ferrara’s| 
mer husband, Howard Tarjeft. The} 
court later suspended Ms. Ferrara| 
with pay and the Michigan Judicial 
Tenure Commission began an inves- 
ltigation. 

Ms. Ferrara sued Tarjeft, the Free 
[Press and reporter David 
in March 1997 after the newspaper] 
[published a story about the taped 
falls. 

U.S. District Judge Patrick] 
{Duggan said Ms. Ferrara never pre- 
sented evidence to back her con- 
tention against the Free Press that] 
|Ashenfelter had reason to know that] 
Tarjeft might Tio recorded their 


in the couple’s Neel disputes. 


‘SOUL GONE HOME’: 
EVEN A REDNECK SAYS 
GOODBYE TO CLEAVER 


LOS ANGELES (AP)—Black 
Panthers, Christian preachers and 
even a “redneck” funeral-crasher 
told mourners Saturday:how mili- 
tant-turned-missionary Eldridge 
Cleaver changed minds and lives. 

Cleaver, author of “Soul On Ice” 
land one-time information ministcr of 
ithe militant Black Panthers, died 
May 1 at age 62. His essays on fight- 
ing racism, written in prison, became 
a gospel for the black power move- 
ment in the 1960s and 1970s. 

“We are all gathered here to 
remember a king, a lion,” said 
|Cleaver’s daughter Joju, who was| 
born abroad to her fugitive father. 
Cleaver left the country in 1968 after 
was arrested after a shootout in| 
{Oakland that left 17-year-old Panther] 
treasurer Bobby Hutton dead and two} 
police officers wounded. 
“He wanted to include, not 
exclude,” said Chaka Forman, who} 
ad a poem entitled “Soul Gone} 
Home.” 

So the service included anj 
unscheduled speaker, Ted Prasatek of 
Baltimore. Ushers tensed as Prasatek| 
strode up the aisle and said in a nasal] 
drawl: “I want to pay tribute to my] 
brother." 

After a few uneasy seconds, he| 
was allowed to take the pulpit. 

The 67-year-old white retiree| 
said he was on the verge of suicide in} 
1976 when he saw Cleaver on a TV] 
talk show telling about his conver- 
Ision to Christianity. He was inspired| 
ito turn his life around. 
` “I was one of those rednecks,” 
[Prasatek said. “I used to be full of 
hate. But I came all the way from| 
Baltimore, 2,400 miles, to pay tribute] 
e saved my soul, 


The congregation cheered. 


Kids want to see people of 
their own race on television 


By Jane E Allen 
Associated Press Writer 


LOS ANGELES (AP)—American 
children say it’s important to see peo- 
ple of their own race on television, and 
believe blacks, Hispanics and Asians 
are portrayed more negatively than 
whites, according to a first-ever study 
through youngsters’ eyes. 

Asked how often they see people 
of their own color, 71 percent of white 
youngsters surveyed felt it was very 
often, compared with 42 percent of 
blacks, 22 percent of Hispanics and 16 
percent of Asians, the study found. 

“People are inspired by what they 
see on television. If they do not see 
themselves on TV, they want to be 
ee else,” one black youngster 
s 

ia Different World: Children’s 
Perceptions of Race and Class in the 
Media,” was based on a March survey 
of 1,200 children, aged 10 to 17, and 
nine focus groups iri January and 
February. Results were being released 
today at a conference sponsored by 
Children Now, a national children’s 


advocacy organization based in 

“The findings show that kids of all 
races are aware of media's stereotypes 
starting at a young age and understand 
the power of television to shape opine 
ions,” said Children Now President 
Lois Salisbury. 

‘Among the findings: 

Children more often associate pos- 
itive qualities — financial and academ> 
ic success, leadership, intelligence with 
white characters, while they associate 
negative qualities lawbreaking, fi 
cial hardship, laziness, goofy beha 
with minority characters. 

Children of all races say the 
media tend to portray blacks 
Hispanics more negatively than whi 
and Asians, particularly in re 
about young people. “You always see 
black people doing drugs and aE 
around drugs, shooting people 
stealing things,” one white girl said, 

The majority of minority chil 
—71 percent of blacks, 63 percent Of 
Hispanics and 51 percent of Asians 
feel there should be more news pı 
ters of their race. However, at least 


two-thirds of all children said a 
reporter’s race did not affect their trust 
in the news. 

primarily 
vision figures such as 
Michael Jordan, Will Smith and Oprah 
Winfrey, while white children admire 
white and crossover figures: Jerry 
Seinfeld, Bart Simpson, Tim Allen and 
George Clooney as well as Jordan and 
Smith. 

Regardless of background, more 
than 80 percent of children polled 
believe the media have the power to 
teach that people of their race are 
important, provide role models and 
make minority children feel included. 

71 percent of all children said the 
role of boss is usually played by some- 
one who is white, while 59 percent said 
the role of criminal is typically played 
by blacks. 

“The kids are onto somethin; 
said Amy Jordan, who directs chil- 
dren’s television research at the 
University of  Pennsylvania’s 
Annenberg Public Policy Center. 

She termed the survey results 
“consistent” with analyses of televi- 


sion programming that found minori- 
ties regularly underrepresented, more 
likely to be stereotyped and more apt to 
be portrayed in low-class jobs or as 
criminals or buffoons. 

Television is good at holding onto 
successful formulas, which often are 
‘rooted in stereotypes,” she said in an 
interview. She suggested that giving 
more dimension to minority characters 
“would be doing everybody—particu- 
larly minority children —a service.” 

Pollsters interviewed 300 children 
each from white, Hispanic, Asian and 
black backgrounds. Results for “all 

were weighied to reflect 
demographic representation in the pop- 
ulation of children: 69 percent white, 
14 percent black, 13 percent Hispanic, 
three percent Asian. The poll, conduct- 
ed by Lake Sosin Snell Perry and 
Associates, had a 4.9 percent margin of 


The focus groups were conducted 
by Lake Sošin Snell Perry and 
Associates and Motivational 
Educational Entertainment in Newark, 
N.J.; Montgomery, Ala.; Alameda, 
Calif., and Baltimore. 


Cinematic 


‘Moses’ © 


praises ‘White Pride’ 


WASHINGTON—The Violence 
Policy Center (VPC) has obtained the 
transcript and video of an inflammatory 
speech by actor Charlton Heston, the 
National Rifle Association’s first vice 
president, in which he demeans African- 

ricans and other groups and speaks 
fondly of “white pride.” 

In the speech, delivered last 
December before the conservative Free 
Congress Foundation in Washington, 
DC, Heston called on his audience to 
“draw your sword and fight” against a 
variety of opponents, including “blacks 
who raise a militant fist with one hand 
while they seek preference with the 

other.” He told his listeners, 
“Mainstream America is counting on 
you.” 

“Once again the NRA has revealed 
its true extremism,” said VPC Executive 
Director Josh-Sugarmann. “This hateful 
thetoric goes far beyond gun control, to 
the very heart of diversity in America. 
Moses has joined the far right.” 

Ina written statement, Julian Bond, 
board chairman of the NAACP, noted 
that Heston’s speech undermines his 


self-proclaimed identity as a “civil rights 
activist.” He called on Heston, the front- 
running candidate for the NRA’s presi- 
dency at the organization's convention 
next month in Philadelphia, to “repudi 
ate the support of extremists and 

who call for ‘war’ against peaceful diti- 
zens.” 

“Charlton Heston’s civil rights cte- 
dentials are seriously sullied by his big- 
oted and homophobic remarks and his 
attacks on racial minorities,” Bond said. 
“That Charlton Heston seems to haye 
been consumed by another-an angry 
man contemptuous of America’s di 
sity and scornful of the tolerance which 
has made our nation great.” 

Heston’s statements were, however, 
applauded by former Klansman Dayid 
Duke, who on his web site states, “I was 
astounded to read these courageous 
remarks by Charlton Heston. I am 
thankful to hear a man with such 
esteem say essentially the same 1 
for which T have been reviled by the lib- 
eral media. His words should be 


duced and put into the hands of every \ 
ican.” 


Americi 


Pressures worse 
for working blacks 


WASHINGTON (NNPA)—A 
national public opinion poll entitled 
“Family Matters: A National Survey of 
Women and Men” has found that even 
with an improving economy two-thirds 
of African Americans say that time 
pressures on working families are get- 
ting worse. 

Seventy-five percent of African 
‘Americans under the age of 45 expect 
to need family or medical leave in the 
next 10 years. Ninety-six percent want 
employers to do more to help working 
families and 90 percent want the gov- 
emment to do more. 

“Americans want more responsive 
employers and lawmakers. They want 
change. They expect change. And 
they’re willing to pay for it and vote 
for it,” said Judith L. Lichtman, presi- 
dent National Partnership for Women 
& Families, the sponsors of the survey. 
They also found that 51 percent of 
African Americans say that quality is 


the single most important factor when 
choosing a health care plan. More than 
nine in 10 would favor a Federal 
Patient Protection Act and 63 percent 
would pay additional out-of-pocket 
cost for those protections. 

Exactly half of African-American 
women say time spent at work often 
interferes with their at 


Jackson meets with Liberians 


PY 
CHICAGO—Jessie Jackson holds the Liberian flag with First Lady 
Madam E Howard Tovo aa Break during a recent meeting of rec- 
the Coali 


quarters in Thi 


jo. With rila and Taylor are other members of 


icag 

the Liberian delegation The meeting brought together 1000 Liberians 
and Liberian-Americans from 30 states whose purpose was to bring 
about renewal in that war-torn country. 


FINALLY, A HOME EQUITY 
LINE OF CREDIT 
THAT GIVES YOU 
THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS. 


Spike gets 
No. 1 film 
with ‘He 

Got Game’ 


By Michael Fleeman 
AP Entertainment Writer 


LOS ANGELES (AP)— Spike 
got his first No. 1 film with “He Got 
as the basketball movie collect- 
ed $7.6 mil- 
lion to l 
the box office 
in a weekend 
before the 
summer 
movie blitz, 
according | to 
figu 
rele 


eii 
il; 


interim period betw 
summer blockbusters, 
of Exhibitor Re 
recorded the recent weekend as the low- 
est grossing of the year and down from 
the same weekend last year 

The total 
domestic 
receipts for 
this weekend 
was $61.4 
million, 
down from 


end’s 


behind 


weekend take 
of $68.2 mil- 
lion, Ex- 
hibitor Relations said. 

and written by Lee, “He 
's 12th film as direc- 
tor. It stars Denzel Washington and real- 
life NBA player Ray Allen in a story 
about a convicted felon’s relationship 
with his talented basketball-playing son. 


Denzel Washington 


home. Yet only 27 percent say employ- 
ers are doing a good or excellent job 
when it comes to treating women fairs 
ly in terms of pay and promotions. 

National | Partnership — ha§ 
announced two new programs to help 
change the situation: The Quality 
Health Care Initiative to help women 
get the information and basic con- 
sumer protections they need for them- 
selves and their families and the 
Family Leave Initiative to make fami- 
ly and medical leave available to more 
working families. For more informa- 
tion call 202-986-2600. 


of 3 or 5 years. 


Louima’s 
identified 


NEW YORK (AP) — Federal pro- 
secutors say they have two more police 
officers who can testify against the offi- 
cers charged with attacking a Haitian 
ea in a stationhouse bathroom 
last si 

Published reports Saturday identi- 
fied the men as Officers Rolando 
Aleman and Francisco Rosario, both 
assigned to the plainclothes Brooklyn 
Street Crime Unit and present at the 70th 
Precinct around the time Abner Louima 
was allegedly beaten and sodomized 
with a stick. 

Tt was unclear how helpful the testi- 
mony of Aleman and Rosario, disclosed 
in a leter filed this week by prosecutors, 
would be to the government, which con- 
tends that Officers Justin Volpe and 
Charles Schwarz attacked Louima in the 
ae 

icers apparently told the FBI 
that hey a A Officer Thomas 
Bruder—not Volpe—led Louima to a 
jail cell after the attack. Those claims 
Contradict a statement by another officer, 
Eric Turetzsky, who says he saw Volpe 
escorting Louima, whose pants were 
down around his ankles, from the bath- 
room to a holding cell. 

Aleman and Rosario curently are 
on modified duty; police officials accuse 
them of giving false information to 


attacker 
in court 


investigators working on the case. 

Bruder’s lawyer, Stuart Londor 
told the Daily News, “I think thej 
(Aleman and Rosario) are just wron: 
take it as being inaccurate.” 


ramming a stick into his ec 
m and then into his mouth, while’ 
Schwarz held Louima down. Í 
A fifth officer, Sgt. Michal 
Reload is charged with helping cov 
up the tack. All five offices 
deny the, eres. against them. 


gee 
confirm that Louima identified a phot= 


officer he said had assaulted him in 


for the life of your loan. 
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Investors Savings’ Homeowners Equity Line of Credit, witha 
fixed introductory rate for 3 or 5 years and money-saving benefits. 
Here’s simply one of the smartest, easiest ways to free up the equity in your home and have 
the money to do the things you want. It’s Investors Savings Bank's Homeowners E 
of Credit, and it features both a low rate and a list of extraordinary benefits. Just look at the 
advantages you get at Investors Savings: 


No application fee. 


of Investors Savings Bank to qualify. 


* Based on the current prime rate of 8.50% +1% margin. 
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of our young people as early as pos 


We don’t need 
more jails 


Assemblyman William Payne voices the concerns for many of us at 
the recent developments during budget hearing for the department of cor- 
rections. Our citizens need better schools, but while our school buildings 
are deteriorating and there is a lack of quality in instruction, it seems that 
the state is planning to reward undereducation and the poverty it causes, 
by building bigger and better jails. Rather than consider $312 million for 
education enrichment programs, legislators are more enthusiastic about 
appropriating over twice that amount to build more modern prisons. 

While New Jersey is near last place for school achievement, it is on 
its way to becoming a leader what is being called “the prison-industrial 
In order to keep this enterprise going, they need bodies. What 
better way to get these bodies is by the careful direction towards failure 
ble. In some cases, those who begin 
to make progress after being on the wrong side of the law are thwarted 
by near-ridiculous rules and almost impossible regulations. As there is 
always a choice, choosing not to make adequate resources available to 
give young people the tools they need to contribution to society auto- 
matically lead to making them society’s outcasts. 

The simple fact is that a better jail will not make a better person, but 
education and intervention alternatives will go a long way towards pro- 
ducing productive citizens instead of ex-convicts and-recidivists. 


OPINION 


May 20-May 26,1998 26,1998 


Dear Editor: 

It seems that everyday another 
piece of New Jersey’s landscape dis- 
appears beneath a new housing devel- 
‘opment or new highway. Our state is 
being overwhelmed by urban sprawl 
and over development. We simply are 
not doing enough to protect our open 
spaces, and I am greatly concerned 
that we are stuck in a race we are los- 
ing 

“Because of the overdevelopment 
of New Jersey, we are losing our 
farmlands, our forests, our watersheds 
and our open spaces. Nearly 1/3 of the 
animal and plant species that live in 
our state are rare or endangered 


acres of farmland have been built 
over; houses spring up where wheat 
once grew, and roads have replaced 
cornrows. Our drinking water and 
streams have become more and more 
polluted. New Jersey's polluted air 
and congested roads are the butt of 
national jokes. The developers get 
rich, we get higher property taxes, 
traffic jams, polluted air and water, 


Letter to the Editor 


and a lousy quality of life. 

The public has time and time 
again indicated that a greater open 
space preservation effort is needed. 
Now is the time to establish a strong 
and steady financing mechanism to 
both preserve and provide for stew- 
ardship of our open spaces and natur- 
al resources. Governor Whitman has 
called for the protection of an addi- 
tional 1 million acres of open spaces 
in the next 10 years. The Governor's 
Council on New Jersey Outdoors has 
recommended a total commitment of 
$200 million of stable funding to 
reach this goal. 

Despite this great need, the 
Governor and the Legislature have yet 
to come up with a workable solution 
to meeting these open space preserva- 
tion goals. Our elected leaders must 
sit down now, and hammer out a solu- 
tion, because once New Jersey's 
farms and forests disappear beneath 
the bulldozer’s, they will be gone for- 
ever. 


Sincerely, 
Tim Dillingham 


Grammys recognize 
a true hero and artist 


By Fredrick L. McKissack, Jr. 


This year, the Grammy Awards 
finally presented a lifetime achievement 
award to one of the genuine renaissance 
men of the century: Paul Robeson — 
actor, singer, civil-rights activist, lawyer 
and football player. 

Too bad OÙ’ Dirty Bastard, a rapper 
with the group Wu Tang Clan, received 
more attention for his obnoxious tirade. 

If OF Dirty Bastard’s performance 
at the Grammys is an indication of what 
ails America—bad manners, masked as 
youth rebellion and tumed into a mar- 
keting tool—then Robeson’s life is sure- 
ly what American artists should strive to 
live. 

Robeson was bom in 1898 in New 
Jersey, the son of an African Methodist 
Episcopal minister who was a former 
slave. An exceptionally bright and tal 
ented child, Robeson entered Ru 
University in 1915. He was an All 
American football player and member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, as well as his class 
valedictorian. 

In the 1930s and ‘40s, Robeson 
became one of the most fervent anti-fas- 
cist voices in the world. Because of 
Robeson’s solidarity with labor move- 
ments, his inclination toward. socialism 
through his friendship with George 
Bemard Shaw, and his goal for civil 
rights for all Americans, he was cons 
stantly in fear for his life. 

There are those who point to his | 
friendship with the Soviet Union as a| 
sign of his un-American attitude. But 
how American was it to hold millions of 
blacks to a lower standard of living, 
exclude them from universities, deprive 


them of full voting rights, deny them the 
right to live where they want, and pursue 
any job regardless of the color of their 
skin? 

Despite living in the Soviet Union 
in the 1930s, Robeson knew that he 
could not abandon the struggle for civil 
rights in America, He had his passport 
revoked, he was taken off the All- 
American football lists for many years, 
and he was blacklisted in Hollywood. 
The NAACP rebuked him for his sup- 
port for communism. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
dragged him in to testify. In the years to 
follow, Robeson’s place in American 
culture faded. 

In a 1996 article in the Hartford 
Courant, Martin Duberman, a professor 
and author of a controversial biography 
on Robeson, said that Robeson is one of 
the least known intellectual and cultural 
giants of the 20th century. 

“He really was one of the great pio- 
neers of the black rights movement,” he 
told the Courant. “It’s sad that the gov- 
emment succeeded to a large degree in 
depriving him of his career, his fame and 
his identity.” 

Deprived of career and fame, but 
never identity. Until his death in 1976, 
he did what he sang in his version of 
“Old Man River”: “I keeps laughin’ 
instead of cryin’/ I must keep fightin’ 
until I'm dyin’.” Those words are a 
reminder of what artists should do when 
given a stage—make a difference. 


Fredrick L. Mc Kissack, Jr. is a for- 
mer editor of the Madison, Wis.-Based 
Progressive Media Project. 


U.S. Presidents, 


By Askia Muhammad 


President Bill Clinton’s status as 
America’s “First Fan” at the sports 
arena—and sports arena—is not a new 
relationship for occupants of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington. 
George Bush, Mr. Clinton's imme- 
diate predecessor, was captain of the 
Yale baseball team. Ronald Reagan, Mr. 
Bush’s began his profes- 


Hands off Assata Shakur! 


By William Dodd 


Why is Assata Shakur still the most 
hunted woman since the 70s? 

She is wanted simply because she 
was a Black Panther then a Black 

. Liberation Army (BLA) leader in the 
early ‘70s and wise enough to escape 
the plantation. 

“People need to be educated as to 
what is going on, and to understand the 
connection between the news media and 
the instruments of repression in 
Amerika,” says Assata Shakur. Gov. 
Whitman and many others want Assata 
Shakur returned to New Jersey. Assata 
is innocent of the alleged crime and they 

w from the available evidence that 
she is. 

She quotes the experts on her situa- 
tion: “A Surgeon testified that, ‘It was 
absolutely anatomically necessary that 
both arms be in the air for Mrs. 
Chesimard to receive the wounds. The 
same surgeon also testified that the 
claim by Trooper Harper thai I had been 
crouching in a firing position when I 
was shot was ‘totally anatomically 
impossible.” 

A Pathologist gave testimony that 
“There is no conceivable way that is 
[the bullet] could have traveled over to 
hit the clavicle if her arm was down.” 
He said, “It was impossible to have that 
trajectory.” 

A Neurologist said that she was 
immediately pa immediately 
after being sho 

To all his expert medical informa- 
tion, the prosecutors presented no testi- 
mony whatsoever to refute any of the 
evidence, There were no fingerprints, or 
any other evidence whatsoever that 
linked Shakur to any guns or ammuni- 
tion. 

“The results of the Neutron 
Activation test to determine whether or 
not I had fired a weapon were negative,” 
says Shakur. 

“The idea of the Black Liberation 
Army emerged from conditions in 
Black communities: conditio! 


inferior education. The idea came about 
because Black people are not free or 
equal in this country. Because ninety 


percent of the men and women in this 
country’s prisons are Black and Third 
World. Because ten-year-old children 
are shot down in our streets. Because 
dope has saturated our communities, 
preying on the disillusionment and frus- 
trations of our children. The concept of 
the BLA arose because of the political, 
social, and economic oppression of 
Black people in this country. And where 
there is oppression, there will be resis- 
tance,” says Assata. 

Gov. Whitman, Rep. Bob Franks, 
Col. Carl Williams and others of white- 
like minds need to overstand that the 
consequences of bringing Assata back 
to Amerika would be more intense than 
the riots from 1919, Red Summer, June 
1943, and more recently, Rodney King. 
Why? We are not allowing anymore of 
our leaders and teachers to be murdered 
without being answered by any means 
necessary!!! This is the War of 
Armageddon. You know what? “Even 
New Jersey stands in danger of creating 
young Assatas to come,” hee: Askia 
M. Toure’ in a poem for As 

Assistant Acoli and Zayd 
Shakur were stopped just like the three 
black men were stopped recently and 
fired upon. ..same way basically...same 
reason, they were Black—that was their 
crime plus the fact that they were 
activists (which dre simply people who 

striving to make a change in society 
to some degree). If you are riding along 
the highway and Stopped, then fired 
upon and you are carrying a gun, your 
basic instinct is to shoot back to defend 
your very life. Someone shot Wemer 
Foerster, it wasn’t Assata. 

Kwame Ture said in a recent CNN 
imerview that in order to leam we 
should return to “Primary Sources.” 
That is, leam about the person from the 
person themselves. To leam more about 
Assata Shakur, read her autobiography 
entitled, “Assata” published by 
Lawrence Hill Books. This intensely 
personal and political autobiography 
reveals a sensitive, gifted young 
woman, Whose passion for life and jus- 
tice belies the radical and bloodthirsty 
image of JoAnne Chesimard projected 
by the media, Governor Christie Todd 
Whitman and those other white-like 
minds. 
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sional career as a radio sports announe- 


But Mr. Clinton's recent Dialogue 
on Sports and Race in Houston, intro- 
duced a component that had not been 
openly discussed since President 
Jimmy Carter offered a telling confes- 
sion in his autobiography: Why Not 
The Best? 

It night be casier to undersand 
some of the fireworks produced aM 
Clinton’s nationally broadcast 


but racially insensitive man. 
When Joe Louis fought the Ger 


themselves, before retiring to \the 
woods, President Carter wrote. 
With out their knowledge, 


sports and race 


commenced to celebrate the Joe Louis 
victory “big time...” in a riotous man- 
ner, laughing, and howling, re-enacting 
every blow. The next day, back under 
the elder Mr. Carter’s supervision, the 
black farmhands showed no signs of 
their obvious racial glee. 

Until the advent of sports coverage 


"on television around the 1950s, except 


on rare occasions such as Louis- 
Schmelling when there could be no 
doubt as to the identities of the partici- 
pants, the racial identity of blacks was 
rarely disclosed in the mass media of 
coverage of sports in America, Ever 
iheni(blacks were often identified only 
according to grotesque physical carica- 
ape Mey were referred to as “giant” 
and “i 

a ae! to 1998, A discussion 
of race and sports. Can there be any 
wonder why some black sports person- 
alities might shrink from the prospect of 
saying jor doing anything that might 
offend Whites? 

As far as I'm concerned, there can 
be no ambiguity about it: black sports 
superstars “owe” something to the larg- 
ef black community which produced 
them, Which created the climate for 
their success, which fought to open the 

ors for their advancement, and which 


S 


tion. 
But rather than condemn the “dirty 
Plof sycophancy before white 
of positive examples and role 


dels black athletes, sports fans, and 
n white presidents can all look up to. 


An absence of leadership 


By Walter Fields 


» Something stinks on the New 
Jersey Turnpike. And its not the 
refineries as you pass through Rahway 
and Linden. It’s the manner in which 
the New Jersey State Police conducts 
its business on the thoroughfare. A 
recent shooting has once again called 
into question whether the force is 
biased in its treatment of black and 
Hispanic motorists, 

The state police are under scrutiny 
after an April 23 incident on the 
Turnpike during which two troopers 
‘opened fire on a van transporting four 
young men of color. Three of the 
young men were hit by gunfire, one of 
them seriously injured and currently 
recuperating in the hospital. The driver 
of the van was not injured. The young 
men, all from New York City, were on 
their way to a basketball clinic in 
North Carolina. 

The troppers claim that the ban 
was speeding and, when stopped, 
rolled in reverse towards them. The 
officers discharged eleven shots. In 
recent days, however, the official state 
police version of the incident has been 
challenged. It was first discovered that 
the officers did not have a radar gun, 
immediately calling into question the 
integrity of the two troopers. The van’s 
passenger have also insisted that the 
vehicle went into reverse accidentally. 
There have also been eyewitnesses 
who have come forward to raise suspi- 
cions regarding the police account. 

Significantly, troopers John 


Hogan and James Kenna have dis- 
charged their weapons in the past. And 
at least one of the two appears to have 
had prior run-ins with people of color. 
‘Two public defenders have come for- 
ward 


o disclose that they could recall 
ic incidents involved trooper 


Hogan and minority defendants in the 


ast 
‘All of this does not bode well for 
a law enforcement agency that has a 


checkered history. In 1996 a state 
court ruled that troopers pull overa 
disproportionate number of black dri- 
vers on the New Jersey Tumpike. 
Black were five times as likely to be 
targeted by state police as they travel 
down the interstate. The 1996 court 
ruling put the issue of “racial profil- 
ing” in the spotlight. It was news to the 
media but hardly so to young black 
men who have been victimized by the 
practice. 

‘This most recent incident, howey- 
er, may test the limits of the black 
community’s patience. As a sign that 
they are prepared to take the state to 
task, the defendants have hired noted 
defense lawyer Johnnie Cochran. In 
the years before his climb to fame 
defending a former football star 
against murder charges, Cochran cut 
his teeth taking on the Los Angelés 
police department in brutality cases. 
Clearly, he will bring that perspective 
to this situation. Civil rights activist 
Reverend Al Sharpton has also entered 
the fray. This is not the first time the 
Brooklyn based minister has taken on 
a cause in New Jersey. In 1990 he was 
actively involved in Teaneck after the 
shooting death of 15-year-old Phillip 
Pannell. 

The problems with the state police 
go far beyond this single incident. 
Black males are still subject to fre- 
quent stops by troopers. 

Our state officials also appear to 
be in denial. Incredibly, Attorney 
General Peter Veniero has defended 
the makeup of the state policee. 
Mum's the word from the governor's 
office. Whitman is currently on a mis- 
sion to get Cuba to extradite Joanne 
Chesimard. Ironically, Chesimard has 
always claimed her innocence and 
pointed to state police misconduct. 
Decades later similar charges are 
being leveled. A coincidence? I think 
not. 


wo Part Seri 


‘Transforming 
Black Studies’ 


By Dr. Manning Marable 


Integrationist leaders successfully 
fought against racial segregation a gen- 
eration ago, creating an expanded black 
middle class. But the material affluence 
and accomplishments of this new 
“Talented Tenth,” produced in part by 
affirmative action, may have diverted 
our attention from the current crises of 
class inequality and poverty experi- 
enced by millions of other African 
Americans. 

The opposite approach of group 
separatism, characterized by scholar 
Gayatri Spivak as “identitarianism,” 
encapsulated racialized minorities with- 
in the narrow boundaries of their own 
experiences. The deeply conservative, 
patriarchal separatism represented by 
Louis Farrakhan, among others, repre- 
sents a political dead end. 

A new paradigm is required, a per- 
spective informed by scholarship that 
seeks the meaningful transformation of 
the power relations that perpetuate 
black inequality. That new approach 
especially must reach out to the young 
generation of black Americans born 
after the Civil Rights and Black Power 

its, who are under 


longer just an American question, or a 
problem that can be reduced to a black- 
white equation. 

We need a black scholarship that 
recognizes how the reality of “race” in 
the U.S. is being changed by the rapidly 
growing Latino, Asian, Pacific island 
and Caribbean minority communities. 
“Races” are not fixed categories. They 
are permeated by the dynamics of class, 
gender, nationally and sexuality. Thus 
an oppressed racial minority in one his- 
torical period, such as the Irish and Jews 
in the nineteenth century U.S., could be 
incorporated into the white mainstream. 
What may be occurring in both the U.S. 
and South Africa is'a reconfiguration of 
both race and class, with the assimila- 
tion of some nonwhite elites within thé 
corporate and political power structure, 
while many other racialized minorities 
are pushed even further from equality, 
Instead of race declining in significance, 
it may be mutating into new and unary 
ticipated forms of domination, 

Black studies is challenged to raise 
hard, new questions about the meaning 
of race in American life. To do so, it 
must construct a new analytic language 
and theoretical approaches toward 


assault by the forces of unemployment, 
ind social alienation. 


kia 
based journalist. 


an 
las studies has begun to integrate 
the of class, gender 


By Dr. Conrad W. Worrill | 


In ration for Africah 
Fiberston Day. it is important that we 
remind ourselves of our Pan African 
duty and responsibility to support the 
struggles of African people every- 
where. Of course, the key struggle that 
we have supported is the struggle of the 
African majority population to win their 
land and country back in South Africa. 
Although it is historic that Nelson- 
Mandela has become the President of 
South Africa, we must continue to call 
for the total liberation of South Africa, 

In developing our on-going support 
for our brothers and sisters in South 
Africa, we must understand the nature 
of the United States domestic and for- 
eign policies. The United States domes- 
tic policies have always been racist, 
even though from time to ee, histori- 
cally, there have been refor 

South Africa and its Sthisworicaly 
blatant racism depended on the support 
of the United States and its westem 


region of the world. This is why we 


Africa to protect the white supremacy 
interest in that region of the world. We 
must be duped by this scheme. 


the Black Power movement of the 
1960's, the Black liberation movement, 
through the spirit of Pan Africanism, 
has played a leading role in exposing 


larifying to the world the nature of 
colonial presence in all of Africa 
specifically its worst case, South 


and Bu into its major projects. 
However, too many black studies pro- 
grams have a tendency to focus largely 
on the arts and humanities, and much 
less on political economy, publie policy, 
nd ui 


is society, We should 
create new black “think tanks,” bringing 
scholars together with representatives of 
civil rights, labor, women’s and poor 
people’s organizations to develop publić 
policy initiatives. The recent develop 
ment of the Black Radical Congress 
involves both activists and scholars whd 
are attempting to revitalize the black 
freedom movement. We can only 
fiel 


This literacy 
and ica studies orientation should 
be balanced by a greater emphasis on 
developing an analytic, critical 
approach to the science of society. 

But perhaps the greatest challenge 


is the challenge to bring real 
fe to the suffering African masses. 

the great African American 
ir Dr. John Henrik Clarke has 


ives on the map of human geog- 


fessor Clarke further states — 
Ory tells a people where they are 
at they are. Most important, an 
standing of history tells a people 
pe still must go and what they 


e fni keep the Pan African spir- 


Worrill is the National Chair- 
the National Black United 


Studies is simul- 
G political and theoretical: by 
what means can the destructive conse- 
quences of institutional racism and 
inequality be reduced or eliminated in a 
liberal democratic state? This is no 


p= em me a n am a ee a ee chs e a e 
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Id of scholarship by reaf- 
firming the connections between intel- 
lectual work and public advocacy of Du 
Bois, James, Paul Robeson and man: 
others who established and developed 
black studies. 


Dr. Manning Marable is 
Professor of History and Director of 
the Institute for Research in African- 
American Studies at Columbia 
University. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 21 


NEW YORK—The Membership 
Committee invites you to our monthly 
business after hours sponsored by: St. 
Joseph's College New York. Come joi 
us for a special treat: “How to 
Network,” a short seminar with Angelo 
Valenti, VSA consulting group. To reg- 
ister, call 718-875-1370. 


NEW YORK—New York University’s 
School of Continuing Education spon- 
sors “Guidelines for Job Seekers” a 
course that introduces job hunters to 
state of the art techniques. For course 
information, call 212-998-7088. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—The 1998 
National Association of Market 
Developers Conference will be held at 
‘Adam's Mark Hotel in Columbia. For 
reservations, call 1-800-444-2326. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 


[NEW YORK—A Marketing and 
Business Expo will be held at the 
‘Sheraton New York Hotel and Towers. 
For more info, call 212-582-2334, 


THURSDAY, MAY 28 


NEW YORK—The National Minority 
Business Council offers a three-day 
course in Electronic Commerce and 
Export Management Training at the 
Te n a i i Center from 8:30 
For cost and more 
ino, call 212.575-446. 


‘SATURDAY, MAY 31 


NEW YORK—The NYU Hospitality 
Industry Investment Conference will 
host 1500 leaders in the hospitality 
industry through June 2 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. For more info, call 
998-9105. 


Facts on 
women, 
savings and 
retirement 


By Jeffrey R. Lewis and Cindy 
Haunsell 


It is a sad fact that women are in 
far greater danger than men of spend- 
ing retirement years in poverty. One 
in four elderly women depends exclu- 
sively on Social Security for income 
during retirement years, a program 
that provides a bare bones benefit. 

‘an you avoid poverty in your later 
Years? Certainly, if you understand 
the special risks that women face, and 
take certain steps to protect your 
future. 

Why are women uniquely vulner- 
Able to poverty in old age? There are 
Several reasons: 

Women live longer. They live 
nearly five years longer than men. 


Women receive lower retirement 
benefits. Women earn less than men 
do and generally find themselves in 
jobs that do not offer a pension or 
Savings plan. 

‘Women take on caregiving roles. 
‘Working women leave the workforce 
for approximately 15 percent of their 
careers to care for children or aging 

During these caregiving 


funds to a pension plan or Social 
Security, 
Women often leave their jobs 
before qualifying for pensions. 
Women are twice as likely as men 
to work in part-time jobs, which 
farely offer pension benefits. 
| African-American and Spanish- 
Speaking women are in even greater 
jeopardy of living in poverty during 
their so-called golden years. They 
teceive lower benefits due to lower 
earnings, and are more dependent on 
Social Security as their principal 
Source of retirement income. 
Understanding the unique risks 
women face is a critical first step, but 
Careful planning is even more impor- 
tant. The following are some initial 
Steps you can take to evaluate your 
circumstances and begin to plan care- 
fully for a comfortable retiremet 
It is never too early—or too 
late—to take control of your financial 
future. By making the right moves 
now, women can look forward to a 
long and happy retirement, free of 
financial anxiety. For additional 
jnformation write WISER at 1201 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Suite 
619, Washington, D.C. 20004. 


BE’s 100 companies improved 


By Peter Alan Harper 
AP Business Writer 


NEW YORK (AP)—The aggre- 
gate value of Black Enterprise's top 
black-owned businesses fell last year 
for the first time in the magazine’s list- 
ing, from 1996's record high of $14.1 
billion to $13.19 billion in 1997. 

’s because TLC Beatrice 
International Holdings Inc., far and 
away the No. | entrant on the list, sold 
off part of itself and its sales fell from 
$2.23 billion in 1996 to $1.40 billion in 
1997. 

Although that was the first falloff 
since Black Enterprise combined its 
BE Industrial/Service 100 with the BE 


How to plan for 


your financial 


Auto Dealer 100 in 1988, the bottom’ 
99 last year exceeded 1996's bottom 
99 in total sales. 

“What you are seeing is not a loss 
in black business. There’s been @ 
growth in black business,” said Earl 
“Butch” Graves Jr., president and 
chief executive of Black Enterprise 
magazine, noting that the American 
economy is on a tear. “If you're not 
making money now in business, you 
really should be thinking if you should 
be in business. 

Black Enterprise spent the past 
week assessing the recent past, leading 
entrepreneurs in seminars designed 10 
help them grow at its third annual com 
vention in Orlando, 


future) 


Dale G. Caldwell 


As a former Certified Financial 
Planner (CFP), with over 10 years of 
experience, I have provided financial 
advice to both the rich and the poor. I 
have been amazed that few people 
(regardless of income) develop a per- 
sonal financial plan. In this article 1 
will help you begin to develop a per- 
sonal financial plan. 

What is financial planning? 
Financial planning is process of 
reviewing your financial situation 
and developing a plan to achieve 
your financial goals 

low do you start a financial 
plan? There are six key steps to start- 
ing your personal financial plan 

Step 1: find your latest federal 
and state tax returns for the last two 
years. 

Step 2: on a sheet of paper list 
your monthly before tax income. 

Step 3: list your monthly expens- 
es (including taxes and monthly 
investments). 

Step 4: list the market value of 
your assets (house, car, clothes, 
insurance policies, investments, etc.) 

Step 5: create a personal budget, 
income statement and balance sheet. 

Step 6: write down your financi 
goals (retirement, buying a house, 
saving for college education, etc.). 

Once you have completed these 
six steps you can now begin to com- 
plete your Financial Planning 
Pyramid (FPP). 

What is a Financial Planning 
Pyramid (FPP)? The FPP is a useful 
way in which to analyze your person- 
al financial health. The FPP has five 
different compartments. The base 
compartment of the FPP represents 
your “Liquid. Savings.” You should 
have approximately six to.12 months 
of gross income in a fairly safe 
investment in the “Liquid Savings” 
compartment of the FPP. I consider 
the savings to be liquid if you have 
access to your money within seven 


days. “Liquid Savings” includes 
checking accounts, money market 
accounts, certificates of deposit 


(CDs) and low risk mutual funds. 


The second compartment i§ 
“Protection cludes automoe 
bile, disability, health, homeowners, 
life, property and other insurances. 


strophic problems that you could nob 
pay for otherwise. Without the props 
er insurance many people are at risk 
for bankruptcy. 


The third compartment i$ 


“Investment Savings.” Once you 
have the appropriate “Liquid 
Savings” and “Protection” you can 


begin to save for your financial goals 
through your “Investment Savings.” 
“Investment Savings” can be in the 
form of mutual funds, conservative 
stocks, bonds and annuities. 

The fourth compartment is for 
“Retirement Savings.” This compart 
ment is for any money that you haye 
saved specifically for retirement. 

The fifth and final compartment 
is for “Speculative Investmen 
This is where you list high-risk 
investments in which you could 
potentially lose the money that you 
invested 

Now that you know the four 
compartments of the FPP add up 
your totals in each compartment (for 
insurance list the annual and monthly 
cost and the coverage) and write 
them down on paper. Once this is 
done you have completed your per- 
sonal FPP. 

What does the FPP tell you? The 
FPP tells you how to reallocate your 
money to maximize your financial 
health. If you do not have six months 


Protection” or not enough money jh 


Investment Savings”. to achieve 
your financial goals you need to pula 
plan together to address these prob- 
le: 

You have completed the first and 
hardest step of developing a personal 
financial plan. You now know your 
personal financial goals, your net 
worth, your annual and monthly bud- 
get and what your personal FPP 
looks like. 
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Concurrently, BE led the CEOs in 
strategic planning designed to maxi- 
mize what they have through estate 
and succession planning’ and acquisi- 
tions and mergers. Earl Graves Sr., 
chairman, editor and publisher, has 
heen pushing his fellow CEOs to think 
gger terms. 

“A lot of times we are hampered 

because we are not large enough to 
compete,” said Graves Jr., one of the 
seminar-leading BE 100 heirs whe 
noted that newcomers to the BE 100 
got there by acquiring competi- 


Alfre: Edmond Jr., a BE vice 
ient and executive editor of the 
zine, said when the Citicorp and 


Travelers and Chrysler and. Daimler- 
Benz mergers are examined it’s “obvi- 
ous they are not doing it for the fun of 


“They want the size and breadth of 
technology and services in order to 
compete on a global level. All black- 
owned companies shouldn't do that but 
some black-owned companies must do 
th Edmond said. 

‘What you are really looking at the 
BE 100s for next 5-10 years is a list in 
transition” ._ global 
activity and taking advantage of scales 
of economies through mergers and 
acquisitions will rule the d i 


BET goes through 
restructu ring 


INGTON—Debra Lee, Pre- 
ae nt and COO of BET Holdings, Inc 


onnel in order 
its programming and 
improve program ratings for Black 
Entertainment Television (BET). BE 

‘Holdings Inc.'s Chairman and CEC 

Robert L. Johnson will assume over 

sight of all programming decisions ani 
program strategy. Senior Vice President 
Programming and Operations, Maurita 
Coley will take over the added duties of 
assisting the CEO in program develop- 
ment and da 


in charge of Programming and 
Network Operations, has ea 
ed to lead the compan: 
hnology Division. 
ndy Mahmoud, Vice President, 
Development and Syndication, will 
become head of the entertainment divi 
ion as Vice President of Entertainment 
Programming for BET. Deborah Tang 
lj is head of News and Public 
nming for the BET net- 


mai 
Progra: 


In making this decision Bob want- 
ed to be more involved in the day-to- 
day programming to help focus the 
company’s attention on how important 
it is to improve program quality and rat- 
ings in order o increase advertising rev- 
enues at this important time, as the 
company restructures its finances to go 
private said Debra Lee, President and 
COO of BET Holdings, Inc. “He wants 
to assure ihe utmost cooperation 
between Programming and Advertising 


Sales to maximize resources and the 
utmost efficiency the operations as the 
company plans new original program 
initiatives. 

In addition to 
changes in programimin 
tising sales dep: 
fed. Ve sayerising sales ef 
the networks will be led by Louis Carr, 
who has been promoted from Senior 
Vice President to Executive Vice 
President of Sales for BET and BET On 
Jazz: the Cable Jazz Channel networks. 
James Ebron, former Executive Vice 
President of Media Sales will move to 
Be he esa publishing 
advertising sales departments as the 
Executive Vice President of "Publishing 
Advertising Sal 

Lee also announced that a new 
Senior Vice President of BET On Jazz 
Peso eee a BET 
On he Cable faz Chante, BET 


nizational 
BET's adver- 


o 


Ee ational and BET's new partner- 
ship with Festival Productions, Inc. This 
new position filled, will report 


directly to the President and COO. 
el operational chan; 
will enable our Company to create s; 
pea hichi recta Omai ci. 
ciencies and foster more growth as we 
move towards privatization” sai 
Recognized for the second consec- 
utive year by Forbes magazine as one of 
“America’s Best Small Companies”, 
BET Holdin; 
BET On Jaz 
BET Movies/STARZ3, BET Action 
Pay Per View, BET Intemational, and 
Emerge and BET Weekend magazines. 


Choosing 
the right 
money 
market fund 


By Dr. Karen Ensle, RD 


Money mar ds make ideal 
nies set aside for 
ad for funding 


ls. 

ey market funds are not 

The group can be bro- 

tegories. 

describes 
in U.S. 

primarily 
e safest of 


y bills. These are th 
ney funds. Because of this fea- 
and the fact that they are nor- 
state tax-free, Treasury mutual 

usually have slightly lower 
s than other taxable money mar- 


U.S. Government funds invest 


in notes that are issued by federal 
government agen ike the 
Federai Home 1 Mortgage 
Corporation idie Mac) and 
Fede Nat Mortgage 

ation (Fannie as well as 
‘Treasury bill hase agree- 
menis (Sho: ons to sell 
and repurchase se s).Federal 
agency securities a tle riskier 
becauise they or an implied 
backing by the U.S, government 
instead of a full gua 


General purpose funds invest 


array of high-grade money 


urities that include com- 
paper (IOUs of large. credit- 
corporation 
ecuritie 


(CDS) and repurchase 
ents. This type of fund pro- 
ield among all 


ne highes 


x-free funds hold a 

ter ricipal 

s federally tax- 

exempt. mall amount may 


be pene Pron anie a Pnad 
ing on the portion of the portfolio 
that is invested in the issuing state. 
Double tax-free refers to state- 
specific funds whose income is free 
from state as well as federal income 
taxes for the taxpayer of the respec- 
tive state. An individual federal tax 
bracket would determine whether it 
is wise to invest in a taxable 0 or tax- 
free money fund. Generali 
tax-exempt funds if, your income 
bracket is 28 percent or above. 


SBA names Joy Turner National Minority 
Small Business Advocate of the Year 


WASHINGTON— Joy J. 
Turner, president/owner of Jeffers 
Business Services of Piscataway has 
been named the recipient of the U.S. 
Small Business Administration 
(SBA) 1998 National Minority 
Small Business Advocate of the 
Year, 

In making the announcement, 
SBA Administrator Aida Alvarez 
said Turner was selected for the 
award based on her outstanding 
efforts to advance minority small 
business interests and improve con- 
ditions in the minority small busi- 
hess community. 

Elected in 1995 to represent 
New Jersey as a delegate to the 
White House Conference on Small 
Business, Turner became an eff 
tive voice of the small busines 


community in the legislative arena. 
She served as Co-chair of the New 
Jersey Tax Committee and was key 
in getting New Jersey tax issues at 
the top.of the sixty issues presented 
to President Clinton and the 104th 
Congress, Turner concurrently was 
elected as the Tax Issues Director to 
represent the 5500 member Minority 
Delegates Conference to the White 
House Conference on Small 
Business. 

Me ese eo 
Chairperson of ax 
Implementation Team For Region II, 
Turner represents New York, New 
Jersey, Puerto Rico and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands. She was responsible 
for assuring implementation of the 
11 tax issues presented to the 
President and Congress. She also 


provided testimony to congressional 
hearing committees in relation to the 
recent tax reductions and changes. 
She is a member of the New 
Jersey Association of Women 
Business Owners and writes articles 
to educate and inform the public on 
tax issues relevant to small business 
and does public speaking to inform 
and gain support for those issues. 


Turner received the SBA New 
Jersey Minority Small Business 
Advocate Award at the SBA’s | 
Annual Small Business 
‘Awards Luncheon on May 19, at the 
Brunswick Hilton in East 
Brunswick. She will receive her 
national award in Washington, D.C. 
during National Small Business 
Week. 


Week |, 
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Calenda 


SATURDAY, MAY 23 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Soul Bros. 
Production Co., Inc. would like to invite 
‘you to the Tri-State's Biggest Gospel 
Concert of the Year!! Held at the 
renown State Theater. 732-422-6674. , 


SATURDAY, MAY 30 


EAST ORANGE—The East Orange 
“March For Jesus” will host their annu- 
al Parade, at Soverel Park located at 
Soverel Terrace and Springdale 
Avenue; gathering at 11 a.m. You are 
encouraged to bring sings and ban- 
ners that glorify and exalt the name of 
Jesus. Information pertaining „to all 
March locations can be obtained by 
calling - The “March For Jesus” Hotline 
at -973-672-6988. 


IRVINGTON—‘Voices to God Il” a 
gospel extravaganza will be held at the 
Christian Pentecostal Church at 7 p.m. 
973-676-8998 


‘SUNDAY, MAY 31 


PLAINFIELD—This is your personal 
invitation to Pentecost Sunday 
Celebration at House of Prayer 
Church of God in Christ at 11:30 a.m. 
Free dinner after morning service, all 
you can eat. Evangelistical gospel 
concert at 7:30 p.m. 973-561-8666. 


MONDAY, JUNE 1 


NEWARK—It's Gospel Month again! 
The kick-off and celebration will be 
held at Newark City Hall, Municipal 
Council Chamber 2nd Fi. From 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. For more info, call 973- 
705-3151 | 
NEWARK—Get ready for the World 
Gospel Music Association 29th Annual 
Convention and workshop registration 
is now underway for the first week of 
October. 973-371-7539. 


RELIGION 


May 20-1 26, 1998 


ATTENTION !!! 
Churches and 
Mosques 


Please send your 
religious editorials and 
calendar events to: 


City News 
Attn: Religious Calendar 
P.O. Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


“In struggle one is either serious or 
not serious. There is no in between. To 
be able to define one’s commitment with- 
in the'world is to be able to define one’s 
purpose in life. Commitment and pur- 
pose are closely related. A person's pur- 
pose in life is generally that which he or 
she is committed to. 


Haki R. Madhubuti 


If what Haki R. Madhubuti says is 
true, and I believe it is, a person's pur- 
pose in life is generally that which he or 
she is committed to. So what one might 
ask are Africans in America committed 
to? What are our goals? We seem to be 
the only large ethnic block in this coun- 
try without an agenda or program for our 
survival. By agenda and program I don’t 
mean a strategy designed, financed and 
implemented by others, I mean a plan 
we formulate and put into effect our- 
selves. What are we collectively willing 
to galvanize around and invest time, 
energy and resources in? 

Often I think-we are the only ones 
‘oblivious to the fact that we are in the 
throws of an all-out war. I attribute it to 
post traumatic stress disorder. We are in 
shock, reeling from the relentless psy- 
chological assault lobbed at us. We are 
so caught up in the ordeal of living in a 
society which openly attempts to mar- 


. ginalize us that we stumble insensitivel} 


y 
Over the camage of homelessness, addic- 


tions, escapism, self-destructive behay- 
iors and nihilism unfazed. 

Are we that numb that we've 
become indifferent to the pain and angst 
of our brothers and sisters? Is ‘the 
enemy’s brainwashing and ceaseless 
propaganda taking an irreversible toll on 
us? Have we given up and thrown in the 
towel, or is there still fight left in us? 

Do we love ourselves enough to 
continue the struggle for MA'AT and 
human decency or will we simply roll 
over and allow our adversaries to win 
default? In the same essay that contained 
the earlier quote, Madhubuti astutely 
points out, “However, a commitment to 
the Black struggle will come about only 
after a commitment to one’s self and 
one’s people is made first. That is, fun- 
damentally, one must see value in one’s 
self and in one’s people if one is to make 
a sincere commitment to self and peo- 
ple.” From “Enemies: The Clash of 
Races,” 

The key to our rejuvenation, regen- 
eration and resurrection as a people is for 
enough of us to become like Fannie Lou 
Hamer, “sick and tired of being sick and 
tired” and value ourselves enough to do 
something meaningful about it!. What 
are you willing to do so your life and the 
lives of your children will be fuller, more 
meaningful and less marginal? What are 
you committed to? 

What gives your life meaning? Are 
you inspired by lofty goals, a noble 
vision of yourself and your people? Or 
are you Satisfied simply chasing “the 
American dream” giving no thought to 


take place from May 2: 
arching theme: 
growing even faster. 


port. Mobil Oil Corp., 
Health Care of New Je: 
$67,500. 


courtesy of the new Jersey Nets. 


city, state and rac 


including spiritual vi 


Orchestra. 


NOTICE TO POTENTIAL VICTIMS OF 
DISCRIMINATION AT HILLCREST VILLAGE 


APARTMENT 


AND LEXINGTON VILLAGE 


On Ag 


entered an order resolving a lawsuit brought b 
managers and rental agents of 
exington Village Apartments in Clark, New Jerse 
ainst black persons who sought 
/ be entitled to receive monetary 
enting, or rented, an apartment at Hillcrest 


Justice 
\partments and L 
all 


or 


against the owners, 


sd that the defendants had discriminated a; 
rental housing there. Under this 
relief if you asked about or applied for 


APARTMENTS 


8, 1998, the United States District Court for the District of New Jersey 
y the United States Department of 


Hillcrest Village 
The lawsuit 


lage Apartments and: 


_1. You were denied an opportunity to live there because of your race or| 
‘color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you or 


2. You were falsely told that no apartments were available because of your| 
race or color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you; 


Bist a "Tradition 


Parade Chairman Donald Bemard said the 
“offers the African-American Heritage Parade Committee dollars as a 
reflection of their generosity and good will. In addition to the intrinsic value 
in an event such as this, in terms of human development and quality of life, 
the recognition that the black consumer should be rewarded with respect 
and support is encouraging. Our organization visualizes a time when our 
partnerships will be in limited supply in relation to the demand. Indeed we 
are on the read to effectuate a national promotion that brings credit to our 


‘Through out the Memorial wi r- 
alist Joshua Ñelson and the Sankofa African Dance 


kend, a sti 
Troupe will grace the main stage, Fo: by the New Jersey Symphony 


Religion What are you committed to? 


its moral ambiguity, spiritual bankruptcy 
and hypocrisy. What turns you on? Is ita 
fatter pay check, heftier bank account, 
slick tide, fine clothes, a “player's” 
lifestyle or outside validation? 

Take a look at yourself in the mirror 
of your life. What do you see? Are you 
satisfied with what you behold? To what 

have you given ail your energies and 
vitality? Do all your efforts and endeav- 
ors enrich others? Have you ever consid- 
ered doing that for yourself or our peo- 
ple? Have you made a commitment to 
self and kind? Or are you out there on 
your own clueless, alienated and self- 
absorbed running wildly on the prover- 
bial tread mill? What about your true 
purpose in life or our survival as a peo- 
ple? Do you even care about them? 

If the answer is yes, what are you 
doing about it? What are you doing to 
make sure you don’t go stark raving 
mad? You can save yourself only by lov- 
ing yourself enough to want to be better 
and ensure a better day for us all. None 
of us is perfect. We are not called to be. 
We are however called to be our best and 
truest selves and give our best. 

are you/we serving? Are we 
promoting the status quo or are we 
enhancing the prospects of life, sanity, 
wholeness and regeneration? Time is of 
the essence, do you know what you are 
committed to? What is your life's pur- 
pose? Do you know, do you know? If 
you don’t know, now is the time to dis- 
cover it. If you do know, check and 
make sure you are on task 


Join the African-American 
Parade festivities May 22-25 


NEWARK—The A -American Heritage Parade and Festival. to 
Weequahic Park, is organized with the ove 


But it base corporate support is 


A diverse and growing group of corporations havé stepped to the plate 

in support of the parade efforts this year. Committing records levels of sup- 
BANE Brondi Nanonal Bank and Managed 
the biggest sponsors—have pledged a total of 


‘An assortment of free health services including blood pressure and 
glaucoma screenings and dental examinations, will be offered to visitors at 
the park, courtesy of St. Bamabas Health Care 
be an array of interactive athletic activities in a 4,000-square-foot attraction 


stems. Also available will 


Many Cultures, One 


NEWARK—Flags, food, music, 
àn, dance and the faith of 17 ethnic 
groups will come together at a Multi- 
Cultural Celebration and Pentecostal 
Mass at Liberty State Park from noon to 
Saturday, May 30. 


chi 
the Newark Archdiocesan event. 

Ron Pihokker, Director of the 
Catechetical Office and one of the day's 
organizers; explains that bringing cul- 


s together has been a theme of 
Pentecost since the first century. “We 
celebrate unity of faith through cultural 
diversity during Pentecost as a sign of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in our 
lives today.” 

“We remember our ancestors in the 
faith who on the first Pentecost were 
able to break cultural and language bar- 
riers, so that everyone could hear the 
Word of God,” said Pihokker. In the 
Church s liturgical Calendar. Pentecost 
is celebrated 50 days after Easter. It 
marks the Jewish pilgrimage feast on 
which the Holy Spirit descended on the 
assembled disciples. 

Several parishes and offices of the 
Archdiocese are pooling their energies 
and resources to create the event for as 
many as 3,500 faithful in the 
Archdiocese. 

Seventeen ethnic and cultural 
Apostolates will set up booths to display 
their art, flags and history Each will 
express their common faith in their own 
unique way. There will also be several 
performance venues where the groups 
will present their native dance and 
music throughout the day. 

Catholic schools and Catechetical 


‘Church celebrate faith 


programs in the Archdiocese are also 
contributing to the day by sponsoring a 
poster contest. Students will decorate 
posters around the theme, “Many 
Cultures, One Church.” The posters will 
be displayed at the old train station at 
Liberty State Park during the Multi- 
Cultural Celebration. 

“Tt is this kind of event that really 
shows what the people of the Church 
can do when we come together, ‘ said 
Pihokker. “This event is a real opportu- 
nity for evangelization on a larger scale. 

okker added that the celebration 
will illustrate the diversity of the 
Catholic Church. “It is wonderful to see 
the different cultures of the Archdiocese 
celebrating her faith.” 

Isgr. Lou Fimiani, Chairperson of 
the Council for Multi-Cultural Concerns 
and Vicar for Pastoral Lite, feels Liberty 
State Park is the most fitting place to cel- 
ebrate the event. “Ellis Island was the 
site where thousands of immigrants 
came to this country,” he said, “and it is 
a wonderful place to celebrate our dif- 
ferences and our similarities.” 

The day will conclude with a 
Pentecostal Mass at 4 p.m. celebrated by 
Archbishop Theodore E. McCarrick 
The Mass will include many languages 
and cultures of the Archdiocese. Clergy 
from the Council for Multi-Cultural 
Concerns and from throughout the 
Archdiocese will join the Archbishop in 
celebrating the Pentecostal Mass. 

sgr. Fimiani points out that the 
Multi-Cultural Celebration is the day 
before Archbishop McCarrick’s 40th 
Anniversary of ordination to the priest- 
hood. 


Baccalaureate services _ 
honors high school seniors 


NEWARK—Metropolitan 
Ecumenical \ 
Network Program 
Newark’s high school seniors in it's 
12th Annual Baccalaureate Service on 


Ridge Stedt (aroaei tien Banck 
Brook Park). 

MEM an interfaith coalition of 
and individuals repre- 


udded lineup of artists 


550% 


Percentage Yield 


Minimum only $1,000. 


Variety of other rates and terms available. 


15 Month Certificate 


Annual 


senting over 40,000 people in Newark 
and surrounding communities spon- 
sors this event each year to honor and 
extend the blessings and well wishes 
of the faith community to graduating 
students from Newark Public Schools. 
The organization seeks to reduce vio- 


lence, crime and addiction by promot- 
ing education and economic develop- 
ment in urban areas. 

The University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey (UMDNJ) 
University Hospital has collaborated 
in a joint-venture with MEM’s Youth 
Network Program to respond to the 
challenges faced by youths living in 
the urban city of Newark and sur- 
rounding areas. 

The Baccalaureate Service is 
open to the public and is part of build- 
ing effective School and Church 
Partnerships to improve urban educa- 
tion and is made possible with the - - 
cooperation of the Newark Public 
schools. 


Send your religious news to: 
City News PO Box 1774, Plainfield NJ 07061 


Highly rated! 


6 Month Certificate 


12 Month Certificate 


Annual 
Percentage Yield 


5: 6 0 0 18 Month Certificate 


Percentage Yield 


Annual 


3. You were otherwise discriminated against on the basis of race or color| 
in connection with your occupancy at Hillcrest Village Apartments or 
Lexington Village Apartments or your attempt to rent a unit there. 


If you believe you were discriminated against because of race or color at 
Hillcrest Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments, or if you 
have any information about persons who may have been discriminated 
against there on the basis of race or color, please contact the United States 
[Department of Justice at 1-800-896-7743. You may also write to: 


United States Department of Justice 
Civil Rights Division 

Housing and Civil Enforcement Section 
P.O. Box 65998 

Washington, D.C. 20035-5998 


NOTE: You must call or write no later than ninety (90) days from 
[August 8, 1998. 


24 Month Certificate e 


5 0 0 Rates effective May 4th. 


© aire 
Percentage Yield 


Sruesl wil We best! 
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Percentage Yield 
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WEDNEDAY, MAY 20 


NEW BRUNSWICK—A breastfeeding 
‘support group will be held from 12:15 
p.m. to 1:30 p.m.. in the Robert Wood 
Johnson University Hospital's board 
room. 732-937-8105. 


NUTLEY—A blood drive will be held at 
Nutley Chapter House, American Red 
Cross from 3 a.m. to 8 p.m. 1-800- 
„| BLOOD NJ. 


“| LIVINGSTON—A blood drive will be 
held at St. Barnabas Medical Center 
from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 1-800-BLOOD 
NJ. 


THURSDAY, MAY 21 


PRINCETON—John D. Fanburg and 
Todd C. Brower, attorneys in the 
Health Care and Hospital Law Dept. of 
the Roseland-based firm Brach, will 
present a seminar entitled “New 
Developments in Fraud and Abuse 
Law’ at the NJ Hospital Association. 
The seminar begins at 9 a.m. and con- 
cludes with a networking lunch at 
12:30 p.m. 


NEWARK—The Mt. Carmel Guild 
Behavioral Health Division of Catholic 
Community Services will be hosting a 
lecture on “Celebrating the Client: 
Breaking the Stigma” from 10 a.m. to 
noon at 494 Broad Street, 4th FI. 


IRVINGTON—Anyone who likes to 
cook should attend this free seminar, 
“Food and Kitchen Safety to Avoid 
Food Poisoning,” sponsored by 
Irvington General Hospital from 10 
a.m. to 11 a.m. in Classroom B of the 
hospital. 201-399-6159, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 


|| JAMESBURG—In_ celebration of 
National Senior Health and Fitness 
‘| Day, Monroe Village is holding a free 
Health Fair filled with activities, educa- 
tion and delicious food from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. 1-800-833-4447. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Hepatitis “C” 
‘Support Group. Support group meet- 
ings for the persons with Hepatitis C 
and their family members. meets the 
1| first Friday of each month at 7:30p.m. 


MONDAY, JUNE 15 


UNION—Like to bike? The American 
Lung Association of NJ invite you to 
join other NJ cyclists in the GTE Big 
ride across America. For more info, 
call 908-687-9340. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30 


NEWARK—Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center Senior Health Network 
sponsors “Tips for Staying Healthy” 
from 10 to 11:30 a.m. at the Medica! 
Center. 973-926-6771 


Doctors urge attack on high 
blood pressure among blacks 


DALLAS (AP—)Several leading 
black cardiologists are calling for a 
renewed attack on the causes of heart 
disease among blacks. 

“The leading cause of death 
among black Americans is not AIDS, 
homicide or cancer. It's cardiovascu- 
lar disease,” said Dr. Clyde Yancy, a 
cardiologist at the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical Center in 
Dallas. 

Most blacks can avoid or reduce 
heart disease through healthier diets, 
less smoking and use of new drugs, 
Yancy said. 

Yancy and other specialists spoke 
Friday at UT Southwestern during a 
medical conference on managing 
heart-disease risks among blacks. 
Speakers also urged recruiting more 


black patients in medical research and don’t trust researchers because of 


screening blacks for heart-disease risk 
at earlier ages. 

Strokes are increasing among 
blacks, and heart attacks are increas- 
ing among black men, said Dr. 
Charles Francis, director of medicine 
at Harlem Hospital Center in New 
York and chairman of the Association 
of Black Cardiologists. 

Francis said blacks are more like- 
ly than whites to carry major risk fac- 
tors for cardiovascular disease, 
including obesity, high cholesterol, 
diabetes and smoking. He said it was 
a “very ominous sign” that smoking is 
increasing among black teens. 

Francis also urged more research 
into treatment of high blood pressure 
among blacks. He said many blacks 


studies such as one conducted at 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, in 
which researchers monitored—but did 
not treat—blacks suffering from 
syphilis. 

“We need to get the message 
across to African-Americans that 
research is valuable,” Francis said 

‘A common method of recruiting 
research patients is by paying them. 
But Francis and others said this raises 
concerns that some participants are 
more interested in the money than 
advancing medical knowledge. 

Yancy, the UT Southwestern 
diologist, said screening for heart 
ease must begin earlier among blacks 
because nearly 40 percent develop 
high blood pressure in their late 20s or 


r- 


30s. Among other races, he said, high 
blood pressure usually develops later 
in life. 

“That is an extreme statistic 
because that means a lifetime of expo- 
sure to the deleterious effects of 
hypertension” for many blacks, 
Yancy said. 

Dr. Elijah Saunders, head of 
hypertension research at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, said 
blacks on average have diets that are 
higher in salt, fat and calories, causing 
key organ damage and death. 

Saunders said there are several 
pecial challenges” in treating blacks 
for high blood pressure. He said 
blacks are more likely to be diagnosed 
later and to have other diseases. 


NJAMHA raises awareness 
of mental health issues 


MANASQUAN—With the beg- 
inning of May—Mental Health 
Month—the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Mental Health Agencies, 
Inc. (NJAMHA) is hoping to raise 
awareness of the need to fight the 
stigma and discrimination perpetu- 
ated against those with mental ill- 
hess. 
This latest effort compliments 
the release of a high-impact and riv- 


fairly and with the respect and dig- 
nity they deserve. 

“Why then, does society as a 
whole view those persons with 
mental illness, as a group, so differ- 
ently?” Wentz asked. 

Societal stigmas and discrimi- 
nation against those with mental ill- 
ness are apparent in housing, edu- 
cation, employment and access to 
treatment. 

The s also 


eting public service 
on this subject that NJAMHA 
unveiled in October 1997. 

The 30-second thought-provok- 
ing spot is still being aired on vari- 
ous network and cable television 
stations throughout New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

“If each of us were to stop and 
think a moment, chances are over- 
whelmingly favorable that we could 
identify someone we know who is 
dealing with a mental illness right 
now,” said Debra L. Wentz, Ph.D., 
Executive Director of NJAMHA. 
“A parent, a sibling, a friend, a co- 
worker. 

Perhaps that person is one of 
the one in four Americans who is 
depressed, has panic attacks, 
exhibits obsessive compulsive 
behavior or has another mental 
health diagnosis. And, chances are, 
we treat these people in our life 


is 
apparent in healthcare, where cov- 
erage for mental illnesses is severe- 
ly limited compared to coverage for 
physical ailments. 

Mental illness affects more peo- 
ple than cancer, diabetes and heart 
disease combined. In fact, psychi- 
atric disorders are the number one 
reason for hospital admissions 
nationwide. Mental illnesses are not 
only diagnosable, they are treat- 
able. 


“The truth is that those with 
mental illness are productive, cre- 
ative, responsible members of soci- 


ety. 
Holding back those with mental 
illness is not the answer,” Wentz 
said. “History shows us that those 
with mental illness who have been 
allowed to realize their full poten- 
tial, have made overwhelmingly 
important contributions to society.” 


Subscribe to CITY NEWS the 
#1 African American Newspaper in New Jersey 
Call 908-754-3400 


“Your DON’ "T HAVE TO BLAZE NEW TRAILS 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOUSE. 


It just TAKES A LITTLE BIT OF HARD WORK AND DETERMINATION. 


Rosi B., WILMINGTON, DE 
Act: 
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If you're looking for a bank that will give 
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1-800-NEW HOUSE. ~ 
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Part 1 


Get tested for 
Colon/Rectal Cancer 


By Kai A. Niyonu 


Colorectal cancer is the third most 
‘commonly diagnosed form of cancer for 
both men and women in the United 
States. For men, colorectal cancer fol- 
lows prostate and lung cancers in fre- 
quency; for women, it follows breast and 
lung cancers. 

Solaris Health System, Muhlenberg 
Hospital and other concemed Health 
officials encourages residents of Union 
County, Middlesex and Somerset 
County, particularly 40-60 yrs. old to get 
screened for colon/rectal cancer. “The 
purpose of the screening project is to 
identify people who may have a polyp 
so it can be treated without surgery 
before it degenerates to a cancer or to 
actually identify a cancer in its early 
stages while it can still be cured,” said 
Dr. Bertram Chinn, a C 


Discipline 
and 

parent child 
relations 


by Matthew B. Johnson, Ph.D. 


Parents have preferred methods 
they use to discipline their children. 
When the subject of discipline 
comes up parents describe how they 
punish unwanted behavior. Most 
families use several different meth- 


ods such as loss of privileges. 
“spankings” or “beatings”, “time- 
out”, grounding, denial of 


allowance. Methods of punishment 
vary from household to household, 
sometimes girls are punished differ- 
ently from boys and most parents 
recognize that the punishment needs 
to be appropriate to the age of the 
child. What is often not appreciated 
by parents is that discipline in chil- 
dren is not the result solely, or pri- 
marily, of punishment. Though pun- 
ishment is important, the relation- 
ship the child shares with the parent 
is the primary factor in developing 
discipline in the child. In fact, the 
effectiveness of the punishment is 
largely dependent upon the child’s 
with the parental figure. 


eon. 
He further said that, “People are 
fearful to get screened for color cancer. 
The two primary reasons are: (1) the 
concer that if you're identified with 
colon cancer that you will need a 
colostomy. That’s one of the big phobias 
people have. In reality, over 100 cases of 
colon cancer identified here at 
Muhlenberg, less than four percent of 
the people who actually have a colon 
ancer really end up with permanent 
colia. D oli people 
vowed and their private parts were 
something you just don’t discuss and 
their embarrassed to get screening and 
their embarrassed to ask their physician, 
‘Should I be screened?” 


What Is Colorectal Cancer? 

Colon and rectal cancer have many 
features in common and are often 
referred to as colorectal cancer: 
Colorectal cancer develops in the diges- 
tive tract which is also called the gas- 
trointestinal or GI tract The digestive 
system processes food for energy and 
rids the body of solid waste matter (fecal 
‘matter or stool.) 

How Does The Cancer 

Develop? 

Cancer can develop in any of the 
four sections of the colon or in the rec- 
tum. These cancers develop slowly over 
a period of several years, Before a true 
cancer develops, there are usually pre- 
cancerous changes in the lining of the 
colon or rectum. These changes might 
be dysplasia or adenomatous polyps. A 
polyp is a growth of tissue into the cen- 
ter of the colon or rectum. If not treated, 
cells from the tumor may break away 
and spread through the bloodstream of 
fal lymph system to other parts of the 


ae i cancer is the second 


Doris Fortney, director of patient 
relations, Plainfield Health Center. 
leading cause of cancer related deaths, 
accounting for about 55,000 deaths a 
year. The New Jersey State Department 
of Health and Senior Services reported 
2,272 deaths from colorectal cancer in 
94. 


Who Is At Risk? 

The risk of developing this cancer 
begins to increase after the age of 40 for 
both men and women, rises sh 
between the ages of 50-55, and contin- 
ues to increase with age. Other major 
risk factors include inflammatory bowel 
disease, family history of developing 
colon and rectal polyps and colorectal 
cancer. Excess dietary fat, alcohol use, 
sedentary lifestyle, and obesity are also 
possible risk factors. 

Early detection 

Detecting the presence of colorectal 
cancer by participating in a screening 
will greatly increase one’s survival rate. 
Survival rates vary significantly by stage 
at diagnosis: persons diagnosed at a 
localized stage have a five year relative 
survival rate of 9lpercent, and those 
diagnosed at a regional stage have a five 
year survival rate of 63 percent. 

However, the Health Works: 
Community Partnership for Central 
New Jersey found that colorectal cancer 
screenings ranked second for the most 
underutilized preventive screening i 
Middlesex, Somerset, and Union coun- 


g 


S. 

Free Colorectal Screening Kits are 
available at: Muhlenberg Regional 
Medical Center, Inc. {information desk], 
Plainfield CVS—Park Ave., City Hall 
Health Dept—Watchung Ave., and 
Plainfield Health Center—Myrtle Ave. 
and Rock Ave. 

Information on preventative mea- 
sures will be given in next week’s issue. 


Healthier lifestyles lead to 
fewer cancer cases in U.S. 


WASHINGTON—There’s some 
reassuring news about cancer in 
‘America. A report released last month 
by the National Cancer Institute shows 
that the incidence of cancer among 
Americans is declining for the first time 
in fifty years—a decline that is partly 
attributed to healthier lifestyles, includ- 
ing changes in diet and increased exer- 
cise. Although the drop in incidence has 
been small, averaging 0.7 percent a year 
from 1990 to 1995, fewer new cancer 
cases helps to reinforce the message that 
cancer can be beaten. 

Last fall, the American Institute for 
Cancer Research (AICR) published a 
landmark report on diet and cancer, 
Food, Nutrition and the Prevention of 
Cancer; A Global Perspective. The 
report estimates that, through a proper 
diet, weight control and exercise, we 

reduce the incidence of cancer by 
30 to 40 percent. So while the number 
of cancer cases has decreased slightly in 
recent years, health experts agree that 
the potential for cancer prevention far 
exceeds current rates of decline. 

‘Cancer of the lung, prostate, breast 
and colon/rectum are the four most 
‘common types of the disease, account- 


ing for 54 percent of all newly diag- 
nosed cancers in this country. But the 
extent to which these cancers could be 
prevented through simple lifestyle 
changes is encouraging. The expert 
panel of scientists who produced Food, 
Nutrition and the Prevention of Cancer: 
A Global Perspective estimates that 
diets containing five daily servings of a 
variety of fnlits and vegetables could 
prevent more than 20 percent of all can- 
cers. And keeping alcohol intake within 
the recommended limits of a maximum 
of one drink per day for women and two 
drinks per day for men could prevent up 
to 20 percent of cases of cancers of the 
breast, colon and rectum, and aerodi- 
gestive tract. 

Exercise and maintaining a proper 
weight also play important roles in can- 
cer prevention, especially for colon can- 
cer, which will be diagnosed in approx- 
imately 95,600 Americans this year. 
Researchers estimate that diets high in 
vegetables and low in meat, together 
with regular physical activity and the 
avoidance of alcohol, could decrease 
the incidence of colorectal cancer by 
66-75 percent, making it one of the 
most preventable of all cancers. 


When a parent and child share a 
close positive relationship, punish- 
ment is rarely needed. The parent 

respects the child and is attuned to 
the child's concerns and level of 
maturity. The child, in turn, respects 
the parent as the benevolent authori- 
ty. 

There are some obvious and dra- 
matic circumstances that lead to dis- 
ruption in parent-child relationships, 
such as physical, emotional or sexu- 
al abuse, neglect or abandonment, 
substance abuse and family vio- 
lence. Yet however bad relationships 
may become, with vision and faith in 
the family connection, damaged 
relationships can be restored. This 
article will focus on some of the 
more subtle and less obvious factors 
that undermine strong positive bonds. 
between a child and the parents. 

t is by nature that children 
attach to their parents. and family 
members irr infancy. Children model 
after their parents and seek the love, 
admiration and approval of their par- 
ents. This is a consequence of the 
dependence human infants and chil- 
dren have on their adult caretakers. 
Children want to please their parents 
and this is the foundation upon 
which parents can establish. disci 
pline. Parents will find that it is more 
effective to take a positive approach 
toward discipline rather than a nega- 
tive approach. In the negative 
approach discipline is focused on 
punishing children for what. they 
have done wrong. The negative 
approach is child directed and begins 
after the child has misbehaved, In 
the positive approach discipline is 
focused on recognizi g and reinfore- 
ing each child’s pie behavior. In 
the positive approach the child gets 
the praise and attention he or she 
desire, and the parent-child bond is 
strengthened. In the — positive 
approach the child knows clearly, 
what the parent wants and knows 
they will be recognized when it.is 
provided. The positive approach 
builds on the natural desire and ten= 
dency of children to win their par- 
ents approval. 

The positive approach requires 
that the parent pay as much (or 
more) attention to the child’s good 
behavior as the child’s misbehavior: 
The positive approach also requires 
that the parents be clear in terms of 
what they want for their children. 
Again it is crucial for parents to dis- 
card the negative approach to disci- 
pline which is focused on what the 
child is not supposed to do, such as, 
“I don’t want you fighting with your 
sister,” “I don’t want you getting in 
trouble in school,” “I don’t want you 
using drugs,” “I don’t want you get- 
ting pregnant.” Rather, the parents 
clarify the type of relationship they 
want the siblings to share, their 
expectations of each child as a stu- 
dent and the type of peer relation- 
ships children and adolescents can 
enjoy. The positive approach is also 
an opportunity for parents to instill 
an transmit the family’s values and 
s. Children appreciate and need 
this guidance particularly today 
given the overexposure of violence, 
sexuality, and nihilistic themes in the 
popular culture. 
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NEW YORK—Jazz on Film: Jammin’ 
the Blues—A 40's Jazz Masterpiece 
hosted by Harry “Sweets” Edison at the 
Walter Reade Theater, 7pm and 9pm 
at the Walter Reade Theater. For more 
info, call 212-875-5597. 


ENGLEWOOD—John Harms Center 
for the Arts presents Mary Wilson of 
the Supremes at 8 p.m. 201-567-3600. 


FRIDAY, MAY 22 


NEWARK—The Priory Jazz Series 
presents Ernie Andrews from 7 p.m. to 
11 p.m., no cover charge, food or bev- 
erage purchase required. 973-242- 
8012. 


NEWARK—The Newark Museum's 
Arts Workshop for Adults has 
announced its Spring 1998 Series, 
which features a week of special 
events with John Marshall, celebrated 
artist, stylist, craftsperson and fashion 
designer. 973-596-6638. 


NEW YORK—Aubrey’s World featuring 
the art, culture and history explored in 
the popular maritime historic novels by 
Patrick O'Brian will be exhibited at the 
Water Street Gallery. 212-349-9090, 
ext. 243. 


SUNDAY, MAY 24 


NEWARK—The Priory Jazz Series 
presents pianist and vocalist Betty 
Duchantier, from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m., no 
cover charge, food or beverage pur- 
chase required. 973-242-8012, 


TUESDAY, MAY 26 


PLAINFIELD- From now uns he year 

0, , the Historical Society of 
Planted wil be highlighting our city in 
the 20th Century, two decades at a 
time at the Drake House Museum. 
908-756-500, ext. 2366. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 


NEWARK—The New Jersey Perfor- 
ming Arts Center presents An Evening 
With Nancy Wilson in the Prudential 
Hall. Concert begins at 8pm. For ticket 
info, call 1-888-GO-NJPAC. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The NJ Sym- 
phony Orchestra is pleased to present 
the legendary singer Nancy Wilson 
who will perform a combination of her 
classic hits and songs from her new 
album, Love, Nancy. Performance 
takes place at 8 pm., at the State 
Talia InN Prai 1-400255. 


PHILADELPHIA—Internationally 
acclaimed Philadanco 28th Spring 
Concert Series will be held through 
May 30th at Annenberg Center's 
Zellerbach Theater. 215-387-8200. 


Scoop Du 


“Working with Isaiah Washington 
was great. What more can I say?” 
a smiling 61-year-old Warren Beatty 
during a recent interview. Looking a 
more distinguished than he did in 
“Bonnie and Clyde”, some decades 
ago, on this sunny Los Angeles morn- 


latest endea avor eaiah Washington 
“Bulw 


The 20th Coat Fox comedy about a 
suicidal senator who raps hits way into 
political office when lies, false charm 
and brown nosing start to lose its 
effectiveness, is the type of film intel- 
ligent audiences want to see. No bull, 
“Bulworth,” which also stars Halle 
Berry, the brilliant Amiri Baraka and, 

f ashington, is the 
best political film since “Wag The 
Dog”. 


I enjoyed Beatty’s Marky 
Markish-costumes and his Vanilla Ice- 
ish rhymes, I only wish I could have 
seen more of the bad boy ‘bout to tum 
good—Washington. In one of the 
film’s most pivotal scenes, the dope- 
man (Cheadle) wants owed-dough and 
Washington's character is a little short 
Such a believable perfor- 
mance as a street hustler in 
“Bulworth” might make you forget 
Washington's role as Kyle, the actor’s 
closeted gay character in Spike Lee’s 


1 mean, after all, when a straight 
brotha can convincingly play being 
gay, people to start to thinking that 

e ie element of truth in the 
(Take Wesley Snipes in 
ddie Murphy 

many live performances). 
s scoff at Dustin Hoffman 
a woman in “Tootsie 
will eventually erase igno- 


one of hi 
Audience: 
for playin 

ell, tims 


rtz Wednesday 


ATLANTA, _ GA—UniverSoul 
Circus, the electrifying circus extrava- 
ganza that has captivated audiences 
nationwide, will launch its 1998 
National 16-City Tour with an all new 
show, featuring the U.S.A. premiere of 
Monique, The Lady Lion Trainer, who is 
the first Black women lion trainer in the 
world. 

Fresh from a sizzling run with the 
Paris City Circus, Monique, The Lady 
Lion Trainer has been training lions 
since age 16. Today, the glamorous 24- 
year old, who the European press has 
dubbed “the world’s sexiest lion-tamer,” 
trains six lions for her thrilling perfor- 
mance. Monique, who hails from 
Martinique, has raised several of her 
400-pound big cats since they were cubs. 

“These performers, the audience 
. are risking their lives. The audi- 
ives in that moment with that per- 
.” explains Cedric Walker, founder 
and president of UniverSoul Circus, who 
has traveled throughout the world to sign 
top circus performers of African descent 


MONIQUE 
Fhe 
Blac 
Lion Tamer 


only 


to showcase their talents in the U. 


k female 


in the world! 


before inner city audiences. “Ther 


Was- 


Essence awards to air on fox ¢ on May 21 


Honorees include The Artist 
Patti Labelle, Wynton Marsalis And 
Will Smith 


NEW YORK—The biggest and 
best in the music industry are show- 
cased in The1998 Essence Awards, a 
gala presentation devoted to the cele- 
bration of music. The most renowned 
names in pop, rap, jazz, soul, rhythm 
and blues and gospel pay tribute to six 
honorees including The Artist, Patti 
LaBelle, Wynton Marsalis and Will 
Smith. The two-hour prime-time spe- 
cial airs on Thursday, May 21, from 8 
to 10 P.M. (ET/PT) on Fox. 

The show is hosted by Vivica A. 
Fox, Eng La Salle and Lynn 
Whiffield, and features unforgettable 
performances by The Artist, Michael 
Bolton, Mariah Carey, Sean “Puffy” 
Combs, Celine Dion with Diana King 
and SWV. In addition, Lisa Nicole 
n, Bill Cosby, Jamie Foxx, 
wiae Houston, Teia Roshon ed 
Chris Rock salute and celebrate those 
honored. This year’s show pays trib- 
ute to distinguished African- 
Americans for their exceptional 
achievements, specifically in the field 
of music. LaBelle received the distin- 
guished Essence Triumphant Spirit 
Award for her accomplishments as an 
African-American groundbreaker 
who has revolutionized the industry 
by breaking barriers and using person- 
al influence to open doors for and 
empower others. 

The Essence Awards, which high- 
lights the contributions of preeminent 


ypes. 

ins Isaiah, “I took the role in 
“Get On The Bus,” because I admire 
Spike's work and I’m not at al threat- 
ened by the fact that I can convincing- 
ly play a gay character. Maybe now, 
people will realize that I'm an actor 
who can play any type of role. After 
seeing the 33-year-old glimmer like 14 
karat gold in “Clockers,” “Girl 6,” 
“Love Jones,” and “Mr. and Mrs. 
Loving,” domt miss him in 
“Bulworth.” 

City News: As a child, what did 
you want to be when you grew up? 

Isaiah: Acting may seem second 

nature to me now, but Ì actually want- 
ed to be a professional athlete until 
those ambitions were squashed by the 
almighty rejection letter. My acting 
career came about afier not being 
accepted to Grambling, where I want- 
ed to go to on a football or track 
scholarship. I had a hair up my butt by 
that point, so when I saw an ad that 
said “Be All That You Can Be”, 1 
joined the military. The economical 
system was kinda rough. Then things 
started to get tight in my family finan- 
cially, so I signed up and I got the 
opportunity to trave! 
What was it like working 
with Warren Beatty in “Bulworth”? 
That must have been a great expe 
ence. 

Isaiah: It was. He’s been in the 
business for so long and there is so 
much an actor can learn by watching 
other great professionals do their 
thing, I was just honored to have been 
part of such, a remarkable cast and 
the film was fun. It sort of has political 
nuances, but it’s really a film about 
taking control in situations in your 
life. It’s about making change. 

CN: Tell us a little about your 


role 

Isaiah: I play Halle Berry's broth- 
er: It’s not a huge role, but it’s impor- 
tant to the plot. His getting into trou- 
ble with some very shady characters 
(like Don Cheadle) is why Halle Berry 
ts involved with Beatty in the first 
place. It's a good film and that’s all 1 
can say. Just go see it. 


African- 


Americans, was 
first held in 1987 
and has become 


one of the country 
top awards show 
Previous honore 
have included Janet 


Jackson, Oprah 
Winfrey, Bill and 
Camille Cosby, 
Tina Turner, 
Whoopi Goldberg, 


Muhammad aii 
Den i 
Washington, “the 
Reverend 


Jackson, 
Murphy 

General Colin 
Powell, as well as 


more than ‘a dozen 
community 
activists who have 
given of them- 
selves to, improve 


the quality of life for The 1998 Essence Awards wil 
Fox, Eriq La Salle and Lynn Whitfield. 


others. 
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be hosted by Vivica 
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n’ tone act that refused,” says Walker. 
Bile madienes wet they don’t 
expect,” laughs Calvin Dupree, Jr., co- 
founder, who is also Casual Cal, The 
Ringmaster of UniverSoul Circus. 
Dupree, a former radio and television 
personality, emcees each night zipped up 
in a Zoot suit in homage of Cab 
Calloway. Together with his three-foot 
tall sidekick Zeke, Dupree emcees audi- 
ences through non-stop thrills and chills. 
Other performers premi 
include: The Ayak Brothers, 
n-bom aerial warriors who per- 
form feet-to-feet death-defying feats 
with no net; Margo Porter Lewis, who 
parties with pachyderms; the renowned 
King Charles Unicycle Troupe with their 
supercycle sports; and aerial artist, Pa- 
Mela Hemandez, who weaves a web at 
the top of the tent. No circus would be 
complete without the antics of clowns, 
clowns, clowns and the UniverSoul 
us is proud to present Brother Crow, 
Danise Payne, and Ronnie Mosely. 
Under the UniverSoul Circus big 
top, audiences participate in an upbeat 


First black woman lion trainer premieres at UniverSoul Circus 


show laced with urban music’s hottest 
hits of the 71 30's, and 90's, “We have 
to reflect an African base culture. That’s 
‘tempo, that’s energy, that’s the beat. We 
have to embody that and the music that 
we chose embodies that,” insists Walker. 
“So we are fresh, we are new. We reflect 
the inner city. We're in the 90’s in the 
reflection of the people. That urban, 
uptempo beat tells the story.” 
UniverSoul Circus is the only 
African-American-owned circus in the 
U.S. The creative forces behind 
UniverSoul Circus are Cedric Walker, 
founder and president; Calvin Dupree, 
Jr., co-founder and ringmaster, and Tom 
Marzullo, creative director. Since the 
1980's, Walker and Dupree have teamed 
up to innovate new entertainment show- 
cases. The team pioneered rap’s early 
hip hop tours and Walker produced the 
smash Black musical “A Good Man is 
Hard to Find.” Marzullo, who created 
the circus’ unique visual look, is 
acclaimed in the music industry for 
designing the legendary road tours for 
Prince, KISS, and Guns'N’Roses. 


Celebrities gather for black . 
film awards nominations 


LOS ANGELES—Members of 
both the Hollywood and corporate com- 
munities gathered recently at Neiman 
Marcus in Beverly Hills, CA for a spe- 
cial reception to announce the nomina- 
tions for the Black Film Awards. The 
‘Awards ceremony, which celebrates 
achievement in African American film- 


re 

Kenneth Lombard, Presi 

President, Black Filmmaker Foundati 
„ Associate 


making, will take place on July 17 as 

of the second annual Acapulco 
Black Film Festival (ABFF). The nomi- 
nees were announced by UniWorld 
Entertainment, the Black Filmmaker 
Foundation and HBO, presenters of 
the 1998 Acapulco Black Film Festival, 
which will be held July 12-17 in 


lent, Magic Johnson Thi 
lation; actress Sal 


iate Manager of Subscriber and Special M Markets, HBO; Byron 


Lewis, Chairmai 


n/ CEO, UniWorld Group; 


Jeff Friday, Mana Director, 


UniWorld Entertainment; Eddie Arnol id, Public. Relations Consultant, 
Nielsen Media Research; actor/director Robert Townsend and director Bill 
Duke. 


Cissy Houston see at Tunde Dada 


ORANGE—Recording artist and 
New Jersey native Cissy Houston 
recently added another entry to her 
ong list of accomplishments—that of 
author. The Grammy Award-winning 
id a special honoree at the 
1997 City News 100 Most Influential, 
mother of Whitney and cousin of 
Dionne Warwick will be a 
copies of her new book. 
the Sound: My Life with God and 


17th Ave. x 
Martin Luther King Dr. 


across from Colonnade Towers in Newark 


(201) 507-8900 


GROUP DISCOUNTS 
AVAILABLE 
(Minimum purchase 20 tickets) 


1-800-316-7439 


30pm Show $11, $17.50, $25, $30 
Kids to 10 yrs. 


30am all seats $8.00 


$11, $15, $22.50, 27.50 


NOON Show adults $15, Kids 12.50 
4:30 & 8PM = $15, $17.50, $25, $40 
‘ Kids to 10 yrs. $15, $22.50, $37.50 


NOON Show adults $15, Kids 12.50 
3:30/6:30pm $15, $17.50, $25, $40 
Kids to 10 yrs. $15, $22.50, $37.50 
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Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


Legal Notice 


wae eal FOR BIDS 


THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF SALEM 


‘The Housing Authority of the City of Salem, 205 
the award- 


WATER HEATERS AND SPACE HEATERS AND 
RELATED WORK at Salem, New Jersey. 


will receive sealed bids for this work 
located at West Side Court, Salem, New Jersey 08079 
in accordance with Contract Documents prepared 
together with addenda as may be issued prior to the 
dato of receipt of bids. 


Generally, the work shall include: THE REMOVAL, DIS- 
CARDING, AND REPLACEMENT OF 97 +/- GAS 
WATER HEATERS AND.SPACE HEATERS IN TOWN 
HOUSE APARTMENTS AT WEST SIDE COURT, 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


Bids will be received and publicly opened by the 
‘Authority on Thursday, June 11, 1998, at 10:00 a.m. 
prevailing time at the Offices of The Authority, located 
at 205 Seventh Street, Salem, New Jersey 08079, No 
Bid shall be withdrawn for a period of 60 days subse- 
quent tothe bid opening date without the consent of 
the Authority 

Sealed proposals for a single, over-all contract for 
General Construction, covering all trades, will be 


ject. Bidders and the successful Contractor and his 
subcontractors wil be required to comply with 


with the requirements of Public Law of 1975, Chapter 
127. 


The Owner reserves the right to waive any informality 
in any bid or bids, to reject any and all bids, and to 
sept such bid or bids and to make such awards as- 
may be in the best interest of the Authority. 
Bid proposals must bo submitted in triplicate and as 
directed by the Specifications, in a sealed envelope, 
addressed to the Owner. Envelopes shall, on the front, 
ye Contract for which the propos- 
alis entered, and the name and address of the Bidder. 
Each bid proposal shall be accompanied by a Bid 


‘sty the forgoing bid surety requirements shall be in an 
amount not less than 10% of the bid for a bid less than 
'$200,000.; $20,000. for a bid of $200,001. to 

,000.; and 5% of the bid for a bid in excess of 
$400,000. Bidders are advised that the amount of bid 


he Instructions to Bidders in the Specifications. 
Regardless of whether the Bid Bond or certified check 
is submitted for proposal guarantee, each bidder shall 
la Fess lke EOE 

business in New Jersey which 
ie istog in U. S. Toasury Cheater No 870, sidig tat 
it will issue the necessary payment and performane: 

entor 


with the Authority. 
‘The Drawings, Specifications, Form of Proposal, 
Modifications 


Authority for a non-refundable deposit of One Hundred 
dollars ($100.00) per set. Documents will be mailed to 
prospective bidders for a mailing fee of Thirty-five dol- 
lars ($35.00). 
Te Smt bonora eta fr iapecton tos 

io 11.30 am and 1:00 pm 10 3:00 pm, 
Minda through Fi BY APPOINTMENT ONLY, 
with the Owner, telephone: (609) 935-5022. A 24-hr. 
noticé is required to arrange a site visit 


rospective bidders are hereby informed that not loss 
than the minimum prevailing wage rates as required 

HUD shall be paid on this project. The Bidder must 
‘submit with his Bid a notarized affidavit listing all per- 
Sons owning ten percent (10%) or more of the stock in 
the corporation submitting the Bid, complete with 
‘addresses. The successful Bidder will be required to 
‘obtain a Payment and Performance Bond for the full 


‘Company lic 
listed in US. recat Chenlar No 

This project is being executed with funds provided by 
the U.S. Government through the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


HELP WANTED 


POLICE OFFICER EXAM 
TOWNSHIP OF MONTCLAIR 


Tho Township of Montclair is seeking intrested indi- 
viduals between the ages of 18-35 and meet the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 


US. CITIZEN 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE OR EQUIVALENT 
GOOD PHYSICAL CONDITION 
VALID DRIVERS LICENSE 
GOOD MORAL CHARACTER 


‘The successful candidate must pass: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATION 
PHYSICAL AGILITY TEST 
ORAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
‘A POLICE BACKGROUND CHECK 
MEDICAL EXAM (INCLUDING URINALYSIS) 


you are interested APPLY IN PERSON (NO PHONE 
CALLS OR RESUMES ACCEPTED) at the Township 
of Montclair Human Resources Office, 

‘Avenue, Montclair, NJ between the hours of 9 AM and 
a TA Seay Brough Fi. epee me aio 
bø picked up at the Police Department on the corner of 
Boome Avenue and Valley Poad at any time, 

APPLICATION FEE: a 


will not be accepi 
NO CASH OR 
PERSONAL CHECKS WILL BE ACCEPTED. 
APPLICATIONS MUST BE RETURNED TO THE 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEPARTMENT OR T 
CATIONS WILL 
BE ACCEPTED AFTER 4:00 PM ON J JUNE 15, 1998. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
EMPLOYER, 


Classified/Legals 


NOTICE FOR ARCHITECTS/ 
ENGINEERS 


The Board of Comminsioners ofthe Housing Authority 

of the City of Salem is inviting submittals from 

sional architecturaVengioering fma regarding HU 

funded comprehensive program (CGP) improvements. 
scope of work includes: Sixth year revision of the 

comprehensive plan. The scope of service includes: 


assessment, management needs 
year action plan and the executive summary. 


‘Submittals will be evaluated according to the following 
criteria: 


1. Professional and technical experience 
Woight - 3 

2. Capability to provide services in a timely manner 
Weight - 2 


3. Past performance in terms af cost contol quality of 


Weight - 3 

4. Knowledge of local building practices 
Weight - 2 

5. General response to the invitation 


Interested firms should respond by 9:30 a.m., May 28, 
1998 to Ruth O. Gross, Executive Directress, 205 
Seventh Street, Salem, New Jersey 08079. 
‘All submittals must include evidence of professional 
license to perform services in New Jersey and a certi- 
fication that the firms principals or staff have not been 
isbarred or otherwise disqualified by the Federal, 
State of Local Governmental Agency. 


Ruth O. Gross, PHM 
tive Directress 
$87.10 


PLEASE 


SUPPORT 


OUR 


ADVERTISERS 


HELP WANTED 


[ANTED 


Eam up to $500 per week assembling products at 
home. No experience. INFO 1-504-646-1700 DEPT. 
NJ-6155 


Banki 
SUMMIT BANK 
Member of the 
‘Summit Bancorp 
(973) 736-9898 


Please cal our “Voie Box" system 24 ha, 7 
position list 


Proof Machine Operators 
30 Hours with Benefits, Proof Encoding Dept. 
*Incentive-based pay"* 
Ridgefiold Park 
When you join the Summit family, you will receive an 
attractive Salary, a comprehensive benefits package 
fand more than enough room for substantial growth 
EOE WFDN 


“Voice Box’ is a registered trademark of VOICE BOX 
SYSTEMS, Inc. 


SALES 


Pharmaceutical Large Int! co. has local tert. #35-39K 
+ 10-15K 1st. yr. + co. car. NEED-BS/BA + yr. outside 
sales. Top Reps with co. earn $70-90K Fax resume 
201-843-2060. 


Legal Notice 


It’s easy to 


legals in 
City News 


call 


Deadline is 


Thursday 


advertise your 


classifieds and 


908-754-3400 


Le 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


gal Notice 


Michelle at 741-2504 or apply in person 166 M; 
‘Ave. Red Bank, NJ on April 30 + May 14, 1998 any 
time between 4:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


Teacher/Educator 
wanted 


To write and edit a 4-page, monthly 
National Teacher’s Guide. At least two 
years of teaching experience necessary, 
preferably grades 6 and up. 


Send resume to: 


Y Teacher's Guide 
P.O. Box 191 r 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


HELP WANTED 
*PHOTOGRAPHER** 


Freelance photographers wanted to cover events 
throughout New Jersey. Reimbursed for travel expens-| 
es. Must be responsible, Developing not necessary. 
‘We supply fiim. Willing to work with new photogra- 


‘Send resume and preferred work hours to: 
ity News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


*ki i i kk 
Graphic Designer 
Must have some knowledge QuarkXpress and 
Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms and have two 
Years experince working with Newspaper layout 


City News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


College graduate wanted 
Weekly African- 
American Newspaper 
searching for editor 


Fast learner, highly resourceful with excellent 
research, writing and communication skils. 
Must have great organizational skills, ability to 
supervise others. able to identity, research 
and report news and information pertaining to 
black people. Must know Microsoft Word, 
‘Quark. Able to work nights and weekends. 
Must have reliable car. Willing to train recent 
college graduate with right skills and attitude. 
Starting salary negotiable depending on 
‘experience. Send resume and writing samples 
to: City News, PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 
07060. No calls. 


SEND YOUR 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
TO CITY NEWS 
ge pe oe 
CALL TODAY FOR 
OUR LOW, LOW 
RATES 
908-754-3400 


5-SPEED 
FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


Call 908-755-4711 
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May 20-May 26, 1998 


Local Briefs 


Ten honored by 100 
Black Men 


NEWARK— Ten New Jersey 
leaders will be honored for their 
civic and charitable endeavors by 
100 Black Men of New Jersey, Inc., 
at the organization's Second Annual 
Community Service Awards Dinner 
on Wednesday, May 20, at the Sher- 
aton Meadowlands Hotel in East 
Rutherford 

The honorees include: William 
Dowdy, CEO, Razac Hair Care 
Products, Entrepreneur of the 
Award; Lawrence P. Goldman, Presi: 
dent & CEO, New Jersey Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Community 
Builder/Beacon of Hope Award; 
Lauren Hill, Entertainer/Humanitari- 
an, Exemplary Leadership in Enter- 
tainment Award; Patricia Hurt, Essex 
County Prosecutor, Exemplary Lead- 
ership in Law Award; William J. 
Jones, Humanitarian Award; Public 
Service Electric & Gas, Company of 
the Year Award; Rev. Jerry Sanders, 
Pastor, Fountain Baptist Church, 
Community Service Award. 

Also, Joy Turner, Small Busi- 
ness Consultant, 100 Black Men of 
New Jersey Woman of the Year 
Award, Congressman Robert Menen- 
dez, National Leadership Award; and 
Dominic DiPiano, college student, 
Symbol of Excellence Award. 

A reception is scheduled for 
6:30 p.m, followed by dinner at 
7:30pm. A ticket donation of $100 is 
requested and may be obtained by 
calling 973-678-6522. 


Harrington 
skips 
NCAA to 
NBA draft 


By g.r. mattox 


Al Harrington, the 18-year-old high school senior from 
St. Patrick’s High School in Elizabeth, is parlaying his suc- 
cess at the 1998 McDonald’s All American High School 
Basketball game, and accolades as the Gatorade, Parade and 
Naismith National Player of the Year, into a career in NBA 
basketball. He recently announced his intention not to 
attend college and become available for the NBA draft. 

Although he set his sights on the NBA this whole sea- 
son long, Harrington announced his decision after dis- 
cussing it with his mother, Mona Lawson, who initially felt 
he was being pushed by others, “Money was not a factor; I 
have everything right now. I am very comfortable with the 

decision I made.” 
“We went through a lot of different discussions,” said 
Lawson, who was in favor of his attending college. “UIti- 
mately, he promised me that he’s going to get a degree in 
business. But this is his goal, his dream. I'll be there for him 
all the way, 100 percent.” Being there may even include 
traveling with him on occasion. 

“I have a business manager who's going to go with me 
on road trips,” Harrington said. “He’s approved by my 
mother.” 

“His maturity level is high,” him mom said, “Although 
not necessarily as high as it needs to be. I am hoping and 
praying that he will be able to mature as he goes along.” 

The director of player personnel for the New Jersey 
Nets, Dave Pendergraft thinks Harrington has the highest 
basketball IQ of the high school players that have entered 


At the recent 1998 McDonald's All American High 
School Basketball Game, Harrington, whose next stop 
is the NBA, scored 17 points and pulled down six 
rebounds for the East, assisting this team in their 128- 
112 victory over the West. 

this year’s draft, in addition to being very skilled and 
mature. However, “If I was involved with his situation in 
any counseling way, I would suggest college for a period of 
time. The natural maturation, mentally and physically, pre- 
pared them for the ups and downs, the rigorous schedule of 
the NBA.” 

With the confidence and optimism that only the young 
can have, Harrington has faith in the promise of a bright 
future with the National Basketball Association, and a daz- 
zling career, “I am a Christian,” he said, “and I believe in 
prayer. When I pray on a situation, I put it in the hands of 
God.” Having done just that in regard to this situation the 
day before he made the announcement, he said, “That night, 
T slept fine.” 


State funds prisons 
over education 


By gr. mattox 


Saying that the current Administra- 
tion is creating a “new and improved 
criminal justice system,” Assemblyman 
William D. Payne, 29th District, recent- 
ly questioned the commitment of the 
state of New Jersey to provide for an 
improved quality of life for all of the 
state’s citizens. 

Payne, a member of the Assembly 
Appropriations Committee, was a part 
of the recently conducted 1999 budget 
hearings for the Department of Correc- 
tions. During the budget hearings he 
observed the disparity between funding 
for human services and education 
department initiatives and the proposed 
budget for the department of corrections. 
“The current administration has moved 
expeditiously in creating a new and 
improved criminal justice system, how- 
ever it has failed to address essential 
issues of correction and rehabilitation, 
both prerequisites for reform to take 
place.” 

Currently, the proposed corrections 
budget is broken down into three parts. 
The catagories and amounts requested 
are: State Services, $695,868, 
Monies, $61,514,000 and Capital Pro- 
jects, $11,824,000. 

“It is tragic that our state would be 
willing to allocate money for incarcera- 
tion and punishment and oppose a $312 
million recommendations for education 
enrichment and preventive programs,” 
Payne said. “It appears that funds are 
readily available to build new prisons, 


but not new schools. 

Recent reports regarding the dilapi- 
dated condition of New Jersey's inner 
city schools, with a population of most- 
ly minority children, reveal increasingly 
worsened maintenance issues including 
sewage problems, flooded basements 
and leaky roofs. Noting that these condi- 
tions are in no way conducive to obtain- 
ing a quality education, Payne said, 
“Our children have been set up to fail, 
and we see evidence in the dispropor- 
tionate numbers of these children from 
the disadvantaged school districts 
becoming inmates in our state prisons. 

Offering the success of proven pre- 
vention and intervention strategies as 
possible solutions, Payne cites the 
example of “probation fields,” a pilot 
program originating in Passaic County. 
‘This program offered an alternative to 
incarceration for juveniles which includ- 
ed basic skills education, group counsel- 
ing and vocational training to reverse the 
direction of delinquent juvenile behav- 
ior. Payne strongly encouraged Correc- 
tions Commissioner Jack Terhune to 
work with the Departments of Judiciary 
and Education to develop and replicate 
thse types of programs in order to prè- 
vent juveniles from reentering the crim- 
inal justice system. 

œ is convinced that with 
stronger education and intervention pro- 
grams the inmate population will 

ase. “ Ìt’s time to become serious 
about finding solutions to decrease the 
rising number of inmates in this state,” 
he said. 


MLK Cc ission 
announces Personal 
Responsibility Essay 
Contest 


TRENTON—By studying tile 
teachings of the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and using them as a 
guide to increase personal responsi- 
bility in New Jersey, high school stu- 
dents across the state now have a 
chance to win up to $1,000 in U.S. 
Savings Bonds, Secretary of State 
Lonna R. Hooks and members of the 
New Jersey Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Commission announced recently. 

Prompted by Governor Christine 
Todd Whitman’s focus on increasing 
personal and shared responsibility in 
our state, the MLK Commission cre- 
ated this special 1998 Personal 
Responsibility Essay Contest, which 
has an entry deadline of May 29. 

MLK Commission Executive 
Director Dawn Du Verney, Esq. said 
that information on the contest has 
been mailed to high school districts 
statewide, Rules and entry forms are 
available on the Internet at 
http://www.state/mlk/essay.html. You 
can also call 609-777-4134. 


Recreation 
department offers 
two programs 


PLAINFIELD— Signups for 
two Spring programs sponsored by 
the Plainfield Recreation Division 
are now under way . 

The Spring golf program is open 
to city residents from age five up. 
Under the instruction of Ralph Wise, 

will have an 


Special needs schools finds 


NEWARK (AP)—Three-fourths 


up in three minutes,” 


DeTalvo said. state codes. Newark’s 79 schools, 


of the 429 schools in New Jersey's 
poorest districts have substandard 
fire protection systems, and more 
than half also have deficient electri- 
cal wiring, inspectors found during 
the first state survey of structural 
conditions in the 28 districts. 

Engineers and architects also 
discovered thousands of broken 
doors and toilets, hundreds of bad 
roofs and heating and ventilating 
systems, even raw sewage in the 
basement of one Jersey City ele- 
mentary school, according to the 
survey, ordered by the state 
me Court. 


“We cringe at the thought.” 

Besides the fire risk, the 
Thomas Mundy Peterson elemen- 
tary school illustrates the problem 
of archaic design in many of the 
older schools. It has no hallways, so 
students going to the building’s only 
bathroom must walk through up to 
five adjoining classrooms, often dis- 
rupting learning. 

In all, the inspectors found 
9,348 problem items—damaged or 
nonworking things—and 8,335 
building code violations, although 
some of those violations are allowed 
to continue because they pre-date 


which include eight of the state’s 10 
oldest, had a total of 1,764 broken 
items and 1,570 code violations. 

State officials, and many local 
ones, insist the schools are safe, 
clean and comparable in education 
quality to those in New Jersey’s 
wealthiest districts. 

“They're old, but there very 
safe, and that’s probably true for 
most buildings,” said Peter Carter, 
superintendent in’ Irvington, where 
four of 11 schools had substandard 
fire protection systems. “We have a 
very. vigilant and thorough fire 
department that annually inspects 


pr 

“If you look real hard,” Lee 
Heckendorn, an engineer who 
helped compile the study, told the 
newspaper, “you'll come to know 
how we hold our children hostage.” 

The $250,000 survey lists more 
than 8,000 building code violations. 
They should get plenty of attention 
when the Supreme Court rules— 
possibly this week—on a Superior 
Court judge’s recommendation that 
New Jersey begin a $2.4 billion con- 
struction and renovation program in 
those poor schools. 

Most of the schools have one 
thing in common: old age. 

The survey notes 47 schools 
were built in the last century, and 
six of them, housing more than 
3,000 elementary students, were 
built before 1863. Overall, students 
in the districts classified as “special 
needs districts” by the Supreme 
Court—more than one-fifth of New 
Jersey public school students—are 
twice as likely to be schooled in a 


to learn the basics of golf on six Sat- 
urdays, from May 23 through June 
27, 1998, from 10 a.m. to Noon at 
Milt Campbell Field, East Third 
Street in Plainfield. 

The girls’ Spring tennis program 
gets under way Thursday, May 28 
and runs five weeks, through June 
25. Girls aged six to thirteen may 
sign up for beginners and advanced 
beginners classes. Classes will take 
place from 6 to 8 p.m 


Stine Field, on Randolph Road, 
across from Muhlenberg Regional 
Medical Center. 

For more information, call the 
Recreation Division at 908-753- 
3097 


Safe schools plan 
aired at public 
meeting 


PLAINFIELD— Dr. Larry Lev- 
erett, Plainfield’s superintendent of 
schools, took the school district's 
safe schools initiative to a wider 
audience on May 13 when he holds 
a public meeting at the Public 
Library 

“Safe and orderly schools 
requires the efforts and cooperation 
of all the parties involved—students, 
teachers and parents,” Dr. Leverett 
T am reaching out to the com- 
munity to inform them of th 
the school district is taking to make 
the schools safe. At the same time, I 
want to engage the community in a 
dialogue that will allow them to 
express their opinions and give the 

ce as we continue to 
* Dr. Lev- 


erett said. 
Students and their parents 
received a new discipline code on 
May 4 for the entire district that out 
lines the infractions, ranging from 
lateness to fighting, and the conse- 
quences that are being enforced. 


building in the 1890s as 
one built in the 1990s. 

Those ancient buildings pose 
serious safety hazards for school- 
children, including outmoded fire 
protection systems, flammable 
wood construction, windows now 
shut and electrical problems, 
according to the survey and school 
officials interviewed by the Ledger. 

“You've got air quality issues, 
lead paint, asbestos,” said Perth 
a eetinendeat te DeTal- 


“He cited particular concerns 
about one 127-year-old elementary 
school in his district set to be 
replaced next year. 

“That 1871 building would go 


The Plainfield 
Antique & 
Custom Car Show 


PLAINFIELD—The 13th Annual 
Plainfield Antique & Custom Car 
Show will be held on Saturday, May 23 
at Park-Madison (Front & Park) in 
Plainfield, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

More than 18,000 people from 
throughout New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania gathered for last year’s 
event and this year the organizers are 
expecting even more as the interest and 
excitement of this show grows. 

Sponsorship of the Car Show 
ranges in amounts of $25, $50, $100 
and above. For your contribution, a tro- 
phy imprinted with your name will be 
presented to the car of your choice. 

Car registration fee is $15 per car, 
Proceeds, after expenses, go directly to 
the Ronald McDonald House. Approx- 
imately $33,000 has been donated to 
the “house that love built” since the 
inception of the Car Show. 

Checks should be made payable to 
Plainfield Antique & Custom Car 
Show and sent or dropped off to Ron 
Fusco, c/o Trans Electric, Inc. 149 East 
4th Street, Plainfield, NJ 07060 Should 
you have any questions, please 908- 
52-2431 or 908-757-3871. 


unsafe conditions 


our buildings and the fire alarm sys- 


& 


The officials note that the $2.4 
billion construction program the 
Supreme Court is considering is 
based on recommendations the state 
made. In addition, over the last eight 
months many of the poorest schools 
have begun replacing aging boilers, 
making overdue roof repairs and 
building additional classroom space, 
all with millions of dollars in spe- 
cial aid the court required the state 
to give them last year. 

But some of the improvements 
are only cosmetic, experts argue, 
including fresh painting—some- 


times done by parents and other vol- 
unteers. 

At Newark’s oldest school, the 
Harriet Tubman elementary school, 
for example, parents in January 
began holding protest rallies after 
students and teachers reported class- 
room floors were shifting under 
them. The 172-year-old building 
had been refurbished just two years 
ago, after four classroom ceilings 
collapsed. 

Now school officials have hired 
engineers to assess the building, and 
they plan $1 million in repairs this 
summer. 


